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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue Turk is beaten, and his kingdom in Europe is 
already “ broken,”’ and “ divided toward the four winds 
of heaven.” The military part of this wonderful story 
is almost incredible. The advance of the Balkan armies, 
both in Thrace and Macedonia, has been amazingly 
rapid, and uniformly successful. It was only on 
Thursday of last week that Kirk Kilissé fell, 
and already the army which took it has marched 
down to the Orient Railway, met the main 
Turkish army under Nazim Pasha, and after three days’ 
fighting, crushed its left wing completely, occupied Lule 
Burgas, and forced the whole army back in a disorderly 
flight on Chorlu. This exploit was prepared by a daring 
cavalry raid, in which the line was cut both above and 
below the Turkish positions at Baba Eski and 
Cherkesskeui. 


* * * 

At the latter place an important bridge is 
said to have been blown up, and there is even a rumor, 
which may be true, that the raiders have reached 
Rodosto, the port on the Sea of Marmora by which the 
Asiatic reinforcements were arriving. The Turks claim 
to have advanced on their right, in the hope of out- 
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flanking the Bulgars, but, as usual, this news seems to 
record rather a hope than an achievement. The battle 
raged over a front of thirty miles, and it is quite likely 
that it may so have demoralised Nazim Pasha’s army 
that he will be unable to make any determined stand at 
Chorlu, and may be forced back on the permanent 
fortified lines of Tchataldja, which are the defences of 
Constantinople. 
+ * * 

It is probable that this battle has already settled the 
event of the campaign in Thrace. But in spite of a 
rumor of its capitulation, the attack on Adrianople has 
not yet succeeded, though we believe its fall is 


expected within a few days. The experts were 
wrong in supposing that the attack on Kirk 
Kilissé was meant to prepare an advance from 


the north-east on Adrianople, and our own guess that 
this second army would march directly south has turned 
out to be correct. There is some evidence that an 
assault on Adrianople has failed, and the place is now 
being invested largely by reservists and young levies. 
But the Bulgarian bombardment is said to be effective, 
and the Turkish guns are outranged. There are rumors, 
probably much exaggerated, that a Turkish force of 
30,000 men has landed at Media with the object of 
taking the Bulgarian second army in the rear. But all 
the Constantinople reports point to a complete dis- 
organisation of the railways and the supply service, and 
to a failure to feed the troops. Anarchy must soon 
spread in the capital, as the routed troops stream back, 
and the situation in Pera must be very disquieting. 
Probably the European fleets will soon be on the move. 
7. * * 

Tue Servian victory at Kumanovo proves to have 
been complete. The Turks evidently won some little 
initial success, but the Servians showed both obstinacy 
and dash, and in the end routed Zeki Pasha’s army with 
immense slaughter. It fled to Uskub, and evacuated 
that important depdt on Saturday, scattering in great 
disorder down all the southward roads. A column of 
Servian cavalry took Kuprili after a brief engagement, 
and Shtip (Istib) has fallen to a mixed Serbo-Bulgarian 
column. In Kossovo the Servians have been marching 
from town to town, fighting at each engagements of no 
great importance, disarming the Albanians and installing 
a civil administration. The Greek advance from the 
south has been equally prosperous. Kailar and Kozhani 
are taken, and two important points, Verria and Soro- 
vitch on the Salonica-Monastir line are also in their 
hands. They have evidently troops enough to enable 
them to occupy isolated towns off the main routes like 
Grevena. They hold Katerina on the Gulf, and are 
preparing their advance on Salonica. Meanwhile, the 
retreating Turkish armies have behaved like the savages 
they are. The Greek Army, we understand, reports the 
burning of taenty villages, and horrible deeds of murder 
and outrage. The Bulgarians have similar accounts in 
Thrace. The sooner Europe has done with this horde 
the better. 

* * + 

In Constantinople, meanwhile, the usual political 

symptoms of defeat are showing themselves. The Grand 
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Vizier, Mukhtar Pasha, has resigned, and Kiamil 
Pasha has taken his place, with a slightly more reac- 
tionary Cabinet. It is said that Abdul Hamid is being 
fetched from Salonica to the capital, in a despatch-boat 
lent by the German Embassy. This may mean only a 
wish to prevent his capture by the enemy when Salonica 
falls, but it is not impossible that Kiamil Pasha con- 
templates his restoration. Abdullah Pasha has been 
deposed from the command in Thrace, and Nazim Pasha 
has taken his place in time to preside over a crushing 
defeat. Even from the meagre censored news, we glean 
some idea.of the general demoralisation of the Turks. 
One Turkish division fired on another at Kirk Kilissé. 
A general has been court-martialled for cowardice, and 
men shot (it is said by the hundred) for panic flight. 
Both at Uskub and Kirk Kilissé the troops were starving, 
and at Uskub Zeki Pasha abandoned his men, to flee 
as best they might. The railway has everywhere been 
mismanaged, and the roads are said to be encumbered by 
fugitives. The Turkish fleet is still fitting at the Golden 
Horn, and the Greek torpedo flotilla is waiting at the 
Dardanelles to dispose of it, which it will doubtless do, 
for Greek seamanship is very good and Turkish seaman- 
ship equally bad. 


* * * 


THERE is no precise news of any diplomatic activity. 
Inquiries are said to have been made at Sofia to discover 
whether the victorious Bulgars would welcome interven- 
tion, and the reply was, naturally, in the negative. But 
the Turks are beginning to throw up the sponge, and 
from Constantinople correspondents are officially en- 
couraged to say that Turkey will accept intervention on 
the basis of “reforms’’ in Macedonia, but that her 
territorial integrity must be respected. It is too late to 
talk of “ reforms” and “ integrity.’’ The astute Hilmi 
Pasha has also been sent to, Vienna, presumably to 
stimulate an Austrian intervention. The Austrian 
press, however, grows daily more anxious to abstain 
from any risky meddling, and some influential Viennese 
papers, notably the “ Reichspost,’’ the military-clerical 
organ of the Heir-Apparent’s party, boldly declare that 
the formula of the status quo must be abandoned. 


* * * 


Tue King of Rumania has made a rather alarming 
speech, emphasising his desire to play a part in Balkan 
affairs, and military preparations, which do not, how- 
ever, amount to mobilisation, are going forward. 
Fortunately Russian troops are massed on_ the 
Bessarabian frontier. It is to be feared that the 
wounded are everywhere suffering great privations, and 
it is not creditable that our Red Cross Society is unable, 
for want of funds, to send out as many ambulances as it 
has ready. An appeal from the Macedonian Relief 
Fund (which is co-operating with the Balkan Committee) 
primarily for help to the refugees, of whom in Bulgaria 
alone there are probably already 70,000, deserves a 
generous response. Subscriptions may be sent to Messrs. 
Barclay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 


* * * 


Mr. CuuRcHILL, in what we should call a rather 
kaiseresque speech at the Cutlers’ Feast, on Wednesday, 
seemed inclined to blame nobody for the tragedy in 
Eastern Europe, and he suggested that it was the “ fault 
of fatality.’’ But, he added, sensibly, that he hoped, 
when all was over, the nations would resolve that there 
should never be another war. If so, let them first 
resolve that there shall be a durable peace. So long as the 
Powers were working loyally and honestly, no problem 
ought to arise from the struggle which could not be 





settled “to the lasting good of the Balkan people,” 
and without extending the area of the war. In another 
strain, he asked whether any man would be foolish enough 
to say that ‘‘ martial virtues do not play a vital part in 
the health and honor of every people.” Is it not more 
to the purpose to say that martial virtues are nothing 
without moral virtues (see Napoleon passim), and that 
the Turks, as a people, having the first, are losing because 
they want the second? The great Balkan victories are 
the victories of an idea, not of mere brute force. The 
most powerful friends of the Allies are the invisible ones. 
They are 
“ Exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Mr. Churchill concluded by suggesting that the country 
should be self-reliant, united, and prepared. Mean- 
while, we hear excellent accounts of the general tendency 
of our foreign policy. Britain will unquestionably 
oppose the idea, if it ever materialises, of robbing the 
Allies of the fruits of their victories. 


* * * 


WE much regret that we are disabled from gi. ing an 
adequate account of the debates on the Home Rule Bill, 
the chief feature of which has been the discussion on the 
Imperial Veto on Irish legislation. As to this a Tory 
stand was made on Mr. Goldsmith’s proposition that the 
Lord Lieutenant should apply to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for instructions on every Bill passed by the Irish 
Parliament. The whole debate really ranged round 
Mr. Gladstone’s epigram that the Unionists’ idea 
about Irishmen was that they had received a double 
dose of original sin. The Prime Minister’s general reply 
was that common-sense in both countries would govern 
their general political relationship, but that an occa- 
sional, not an incessant, Imperial veto worked well in 
our Colonial system. On the general moral point, he 
said finely :— 

“T would rather be a credulous optimist, and even 
be convicted by the result of having been one, than 
indulge in your constant suspicions and doubts, and 
more than doubts, as to the motives of my fellow- 
countrymen.” 

As to optimism, Sir Edward Carson set himself for once 
in the front rank of the cheerful prophets, for he insisted 
that he had never suggested that the Irish Parliament 
would pass legislation to oppress Irish Protestants. This 
gives away the whole Ulster case. It is significant that 
the important Clause VI. was passed by a majority of 115. 


* * * 


Tue Government have made an important and wise, 
though rather sudden, change in the constitution of the 
Irish Parliament. The provision of a nominated Senate, 
though it was, we believe, expressly designed with a view 
of giving a large representation to Irish Unionism, 
was not generally popular in Ireland, or with the Liberal 
party, and the precedent was obviously a bad one. Mr. 
Asquith announced in the course of debate on Wednesday 
that the Government had decided to limit the period of 
nomination to five years, when the whole Senate would 
retire, and at the end of that period to substitute a body 
elected by proportional representation. The voting is 
to be by provinces, not by counties, so as to give the 
Unionist minorities outside Ulster a chance of repre- 


sentation. 
* & * 


Tue forty seats are to be allotted in the proportion 
of fourteen to Ulster, eleven to Leinster, nine to Munster, 
and six to Connaught. Mr. Redmond’s party yielded a 
somewhat reluctant assent to the change, though they 
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seem to think, with Mr. Healy, that the minority will get 
a smaller representation under it (about fourteen out of 
forty) than by nomination. In the course of the debate, 
Mr. Bonar Law made the curious reply to a conciliatory 
speech of Mr. William O’Brien that if the Government 
could convince Ulster that its civil and religious liberties 
were not endangered, it would stand on “‘ a very different. 
footing ’’ from the present one. The Opposition formally 
contested the change, but did not divide against it. The 
Government were asked to extend it to the Lower 
Chamber, but refused, while the Labor Party opposed 
the entire chunge. Incidentally, the move suggests that 
the Government intend to apply proportional representa- 
tion to the election of their reformed House of Lords. 
* * * 

Many questions have been asked in Parliament on 
the Chinese loan affair. Sir E. Grey, when 
pressed to explain the position of Russia and Japan, 
half-bankrupt nations and enemies of China, in the 
Six-Pewer Syndicate, denied that any of the con- 
ditions of the Six-Power loan were political. In a sense, 
that is true. The Six-Power terms do not mention the 
claims of Russia and Japan upon Manchuria and 
Mongolia, but they do place China financially and 
administratively under the control of the Six Powers. 
And Russia and Japan, having forced their way into the 
Six-Power Syndicate, are in a position to ensure practical 
recognition of their ‘‘ special interests.’”’ On Wednes- 
day Mr. Acland admitted that China was not 
consulted as to the admission of Russia and Japan into 
the Syndicate; it is easy to understand why. China 
in all this sinister business is not being treated as a 
principal, but simply as a victim. If anyone is still 
simple-minded enough to doubt the intentions of Russia 
and Japan, he should read the official communiqués 
issued last summer. 

x + . 


WE hope that much of the sting and harm of Lord 
Roberts’s speech on Germany have been taken out by the 
marked repudiation which it has received at the hands of 
Liberal Ministers. Speaking at Elland, on Friday week, 
Mr. Runciman described the suggestion of inevitable 
war between Germany and England as “ deplorable 
and pernicious,’’ declared that Lord Roberts knew little 
of the North of England if he imagined that it would 
ever submit to conscription, and added :— 

“War is only inevitable when statesmen cannot 
find a way round or through difficulties that may arise, 
or are so wicked that they prefer the hellish method 
of war to any other method of solution, or are so weak 
as to allow soldiers, armament makers, or scaremongers 
to direct their policy.” 

On Tuesday; Sir Edward Grey, answering a question of 
Mr. Whitehouse, who asked him whether Germany had 
made representations on the speech, administered a still 
more stinging rebuke :— 

“No representation has been made to us on behalf of 
Germany, and I should,” he said, “very much deprecate 
any suggestion that either Government should make 
official representations to the other about unwise or pro- 
vocative speeches made either in Germany or in Great 
Britain by persons who are not in a position to control 
the policy of their respective Governments.”’ 

* * » 

Canon HEnson’s appointment to the Deanery 
of Durham is perhaps the most interesting incident of 
the Prime Minister’s Church patronage. Canon Henson 
is not only a Broad Churchman, but he is in a sense the 
leader, and certainly the most brilliant and fearless 
exponent, of liberal Churchmanship. His power both as 
a writer and a preacher is not only far above the not 





very exacting standard of modern Anglicanism, but 
represents a genuine and unusual force of intellect: and 
character. In this sense Canon Henson is an original 
man ; and stands for something fresh and significant in his 
Church and his time. He is a bold thinker and contro- 
versialist in an hour when the Anglican Church is less 
outspoken even than usual; he is a progressive one, 
though Anglicanism seems bent on nothing more 
than the status quo. But he is not in the political or 
economic sense a Liberal. His relations with the Non- 
conformity of the North will be excellent ; but whether 
his attitude to social problems will be as sympathetic 
as that of Dr. Moore Ede we rather doubt. 
* * * 

Tue Select Committee on the Marconi inquiry, which 
was appointed last week, is a strong Parliamentary body, 
and Sir Albert Spicer should be a good Chairman. But 
we think it unfortunate that it does not include any one 
of the three Liberal members who criticised the agree- 
ment on technical grounds during the debate, namely, 
Sir Henry Norman, Sir George Croydon Marks, and Mr. 
Godfrey Collins. Two sittings have been held, during 
which Sir A. King, Secretary to the Post Office, has 
undergone an acute cross-examination, chiefly by Lord 
Robert Cecil and Mr. Amery. The Postmaster-General 
laid great stress, in the House of Commons, on the sup- 
port of a technical sub-committee, consisting of experts 
from the Admiralty, War Office, and Post Office. It is, 
therefore, with great surprise that we read Sir A. King’s 
statement in the “ Times ”’ of Thursday, that “ no report 
had been made by the Technical Sub-committee on the 
Agreement.’’ Moreover, this sub-committee seems to 
have suggested that, before the Marconi offer was ac- 
cepted, more information should be obtained and laid 
before them. This was not done. It is clear that the 


demand for a committee of inquiry was well founded. 
+ * x 


THE new judge is to be Mr. Bailhache, who is 
our leading commercial lawyer outside the Bench. 
The appointment is, perhaps, the best that could 
have been made, for Mr. Bailhache’s intellectual qualities 
and grasp of law are remarkable. Mr. Bailhache, like 
the Master of the Rolls, is not only a Libera] but a 
Nonconformist (his father was Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society), the unestablished churches being now 
represented by, we think, three eminent judges. On all 
points, Mr. Bailhache makes a very desirable addition to 
the Bench, but we cannot help feeling regret that, year 
by year, so able and accomplished a member of the House 
of Commons as Mr. Atherley Jones, who is at the same 
time a learned lawyer, and the author of a standard work 
of great value on International Law, should be passed 


over for a judgeship. 
* * * 


THose of our readers who take special interest in 
the cause of Greece will be glad to learn that, through the 
exertions of M. Coclas—who will be remembered for the 
part he played in the organisation of the hospital at 
Athens which was supported by the readers of the “ Daily 
Chronicle ’’ in the war of 1897—an ambulance, in charge 
of Dr. Reverdin, is about to leave Switzerland for Greece 
and for the field of battle. The ambulance will have an 
ample staff of surgeons, nurses (male and female), and a 
large number of beds and medical appliances. But funds 
are wanted, and we are sure that many of our readers 
will be glad to give it help. M. Coclas has received a 
cable from the Queen of Greece authorising him to place 
the enterprise under her patronage. Contributions 
should go to M. G. Cuénoud, Caissier de la Croix- 
Rouge, 16 Place St. Francois, Lausanne, Switzerland, or 
to M. Coclas, Savoy-Hétel, Ouchy-Lausanne. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NEW POWER IN EUROPE. 


Ir is the prerogative of a great and gallant deed to 
quicken the pace of thought in all who witness it. For 
some months past we have all been busied with the 
Eastern Question, and for most of us our demands and 
expectations have passed through phases which shaded 
imperceptibly into each other. When the Young Turks 
fell, we hoped against hope that their successors, under 
the stimulus of European pressure, would themselves 
assume in earnest the task of internal reform. When 
the Balkan League avowed its unity and began to mass 
its armies, it seemed that the one hope of peace lay 
in the strong action of the Concert. Had the sense of 
European solidarity existed, it would have forbidden 
war, and justified its action by imposing on Turkey 
reforms substantially equivalent to the very moderate 
demands which the Allies put forward. To-day the 
rush of an unhoped-for victory has made both these ex- 
pectations obsolete. The League has shown, not merely 
the valor of the young nations which compose it, but also 
the moral power of a good cause. The sacrifices and 
the discipline of long years of self-restraint and patient 
preparation have gone to make these triumphs; and, on 
the Turkish side, these defeats can mean only a moral 
collapse. There has been a tearing of Sibylline leaves as 
the Balkan armies have carried position after position, 
and found as they advanced in Macedonia a demoralised 
army which could only fiee before them. We are prepared 
for some more bloodshed in the main theatre of the 
But the is not in doubt. 
The power of Turkey in Europe is broken, and nothing 
but a treacherous and incredible intervention of the 
Powers could now arrest its inevitable destiny. These 
provinces, condemned to centuries of barbarism while 
Europe progressed, flung back to oppression after the 
false dawn of the San Stefano Treaty, tortured through 
the generation which remembers the Berlin Congress, 
and mocked by the illusive hopes of the Young Turk 
revolution, placed under the 
The main issue of 
this war is won, and Macedonia is morally free. What 
remains is a question of frontiers and flags, of formule 
and constitutions. 

But more than this has happened. For the moment 
the little Great Powers recede into the background, and 
the great Little Powers come to the front of the world- 
scene. 


war in Thrace. issue 


can never again be 
heel of a Turkish governing caste. 


A new force is born in Europe, a new star has 
arisen, and if there is any statesmanship in the 
Cabinets and the Chancelleries, it will be greeted 
with the welcome its unexampled progress deserves. 
Above all will it be the wise, as well as the generous 
and honest, policy for this country to stretch out 
a supporting hand to the four States whose genius 
in politics and war has in three weeks done more 
for the progress of the world and the settlement of its 
worst political difficulty than all the fumbled ‘“‘ inter- 
ventions’’ of the organised military and naval com- 


munities since the Russo-Turkish Campaign. Every 











impulse of right-minded men, every thought of prudent 
and far-seeing men, will therefore be bent on the great 
object of securing a lasting settlement. It would be in- 
famous to deprive the League of the fruits of the sacri- 
fices which their whole manhood has laid on the altar 
of a great idea; it would be monstrous to expose them 
and Europe to the risk of a second war. Britain has 
here a great part to play, and if Sir Edward Grey plays 
it, as we believe he will play it, manfully and well, he 
will have behind him the entire Liberal Party, and, 
judging by the prevailing tone of the Tory Press, the 
support of the great mass of the nation will not be denied. 
The coming Balkan Confederation, with its great social 
and commercial possibilities, would then start on its 
career among the States with the active good-will and 
support of the British Government and people. If, 
for this object, and Russia move forward 
together their partnership for the specific purposes they 
have in view will be generally approved in this country. 
If, on the other hand, the League is crippled by a bad 
peace, it will merely re-arm, and all its industrial future, 
in which Europe is especially interested, will be set back. 

What form should the settlement take? We 
do not doubt that the Balkan League was sincere 
when it asked for autonomy on the eve of war. It 
would have stayed its armies in return for that con- 
cession. We suppose that Europe meant something when 
it announc d that the territorial status guo should, under 
no circumstances, be disturbed. These phrases have been 
sunk in blood. It is, to our thinking, inconceivable, if 
the war continues to follow its present course, that the 
armies of the League will ever be evicted from the terri- 
tory which they hold. They have renewed in their vic- 
tories the memories of a still living past. The Servians 
have reversed the medieval tragedy of Kossovo by their 
victories on the very soil which saw the end of Dushan’s 
Empire. The Greeks are dreaming of Philip and 
Alexander beside the cradle of the Macedonian Empire. 
The Bulgars are fertilising with their gallant dead the 
territory which their half-legendary Tsars wrested from 
a decade t Byzantium. For our part, we do not hesitate 
to say that, in such a situation, the clean final solution 
of partition is incomparably preferable to any attempt 
to return to the old expedients of autonomy. That 
formula meant one of two things. It might have rested 
on a real European control, which the jealousies.of the 
six Powers would have rendered ineffective and unsatis- 
factory. It might also have meant a real self-government, 
which the passions of the peoples involved would soon 
have translated by a cowp d’état into a formal union with 
the sister State which had liberated them. 

In neither type of solution is there a promise of 
permanence. Autonomy has been a demand favored 
by Western peoples, by the Balkan 
States, for certain opportunist reasons which were 
cogent and valid in the past. We none of us 
saw in being a force adequate to the task of 
expelling the Turks. We all of us feared that an 


Britain 


as well as 


attempt at partition must result in a destructive fratri- 
cidal warfare among the races of the Peninsula. The 
patient skill of Bulgarian diplomacy, which prepared the 
victory of Balkan arms, has ended both these reasons 
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for adopting a compromise solution. The Turk is being 
expelled as a governing power, and the unity of the allies, 
which is wonderfully maintained, and extends, we 
hope and believe, to every department of the political 
and military field, will only be cemented the faster 
by their victory. There need be no apprehension 
that the confederates will fall to disputing the 
spoil when the victory is finally won. Bulgarian 
statesmanship has foreseen that eventuality. There 
is, we are convinced, an agreement which defines in the 
main the territory that each ally may occupy and 
claim. Europe might upset their understanding, but 
there is no reason to fear spontaneous discords. Inthe end, 
the happiness of these populations and the peace of the 
East will best be secured by a final partition on a basis 
of nationality. The League has in it the promise of 
permanence, and a Balkan Federation, busied in develop- 
ing its neglected populations and half-tilled fields, will 
be a pledge for the lasting peace of the most troubled 
area of Europe. 

The main lines of any equitable settlement present 
comparatively few difficulties. No one outside the 
Balkans need feel concern about any arrangement at 
which the Slav States may arrive among themselves. 
The Slavs of Macedonia are neither Bulgars nor Serbs. 
They are a fused race, with its own distinct dialect, 
whose historical associations are confused and perplexed. 
Either State could assimilate them, and with either they 
will be happy and free. The proper line of the Greek 
claims in Southern Macedonia was very fairly drawn in 
the San Stefano Treaty, and will, we imagine, be sub- 
stantially reproduced Montenegro may, perhaps, claim 
something more in and around Scutari and the 
country of the Zeta than any ethnological affinity 
would warrant, but her excuse is the barrenness 
of the mountains to which an unnatural boundary 
confines her, and her imperative need of acquiring 
some fertile plain on which foodstuffs can be 
Salonica makes a special difficulty, and Con- 
stantinople, with a not too meagre territory round it, 
will be better left in the hands of the Turks. Its popu- 
lation is cosmopolitan, and its situation invites inter- 
national rivalries which would make intolerable diffi- 
culties for the League, if it should be strong enough 
to seize it. Then comes Albania. The Albanians, 
not the least promising and attractive of the 
Balkan peoples, are in their cultural development 
several generations behind the least civilised of their 
rivals. They are not yet capable of self-government, 
and have barely begun to aspire to it. They have no 
patron in Europe, and no friend in the Balkan League; 
it is to be foreseen that their interests will be neglected. 
Montenegro and Servia will each have its claim. 
To Greece has doubtless been allotted the whole region 
of Epirus. We do not question that such a settle- 
ment would be auspicious for the Epirotes them- 
selves. Albanians by race and mother-tongue, they 
are Hellenes in such culture as they possess. The Chris- 
tians are Orthodox, and even the Moslems, whose recent 
creed, intermixed with latitudinarian heresies, sits very 
lightly on them, can usually speak and often write 
Greek. The Greeks resemble the French in their happy 
knack of assimilating a less cultured race. The objec- 


grown. 





tion to the separation of Epirus from the rest of Albania 
is that it would leave the remnant without a prospect of 
any tolerable national life or any rapid development. 
The central and northern regions are too poor, too 
turbulent, and too ignorant to support the burden of an 
independent existence. Fused with the Southerners, 
who are after all their kinsmen, speaking the same 
strange tongue, it is probable enough that even the 
Northern Albanians might advance in a generation to the 
present level of Balkan civilisation. Greece, after all, if 
she acquires both Crete and Southern Macedonia, will 
be greatly enlarged. An arrangement by which a 
separate Albanian kingdom was created with a personal 
union with the Greek Crown would be preferable, if no 
easier alternative offered, to a splitting up of Albania 
which would ruin all hope of any promising national 
future. As for Bulgaria, she has a right to the ground 
she has won not only in Macedonia, but in the wide 
Thracian territory where the Bulgar element prevails, 
including Adrianople, and, we imagine, Dedeagatch on 
the Aigean. 

The difficulty, if a difficulty arises, will come from 
Austria. Russia has herself promoted the Balkan League, 
and cannot compromise her standing with the Southern 
Slavs. Indeed, by accumulating troops in Poland and on 
the Bessarabian border of Roumania, she has done much 
to make the issue of the war possible. 
follow Austria. 


Germany will 
Italy is concerned only with Albania, 
and France only with finance. It seems to follow that 
Austria alone might have at once the motive and the 
power to veto a solution on the lines of partition. But 
her policy has been cautious from the first. 
nervous about Russian designs. 


She is 
Her younger and more 
capable men, the Austria of to-morrow, who group them- 
selves around the Heir to the Throne, are frankly the 
partisans of the League. Reflection is suggesting, even 
to the older official world, that it is unwise to offend the 
forces of the future. Her real concern in the Balkans 
is rather economic than territorial. She might object 
to any partition which would give the Sandjak to Servia 
or Montenegro. She will incline to make exacting terms 
It will be, for her, a prime object to 
see that Salonica becomes a free port, and she would 
probably be placated if this Jewish and cosmopolitan 
city were made—as we believe the Allies would allow it 
to be made—into a neutral and international Hansa 
town. But she understands very well that if she were 
to take Salonica, her naval difficulties would be doubled, 
and she would find herself at once involved in Mediter- 
ranean rivalries. She has much to gain economically by 
smiling on the Balkan League, and much to lose by 
attempting a policy of military adventure, in which her 
interests would be clearly opposed to our own. There is 
nothing in the European situation which forbids the 
clean and final solution of partition. In its favor speaks 
every argument based on the fortunes of the Eastern 
peoples, and the permanent peace of Europe. 


about railways. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Next Tuesday the voting for the Electoral College that 
chooses the President of the United States takes place. 
Though this is virtually an act of direct popular election, 
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the method of voting, which enables the most trivial 
majority in so huge a State as New York to cast the 
whole weight of the State in favor of a single candidate, 
always leaves a special element of hazard for the final 
A sudden stampede of 
voters in one or two of the great pivotal States, such as 


days of the election campaign. 


New York or Illinois, has more than once upset confident 
calculations. Under such conditions, political prophets 
usually “ hedge’ as they approach the day of fulfilment. 
But, contrary to custom, the reports of the last few 
weeks indicate a gathering solidarity of conviction in 
favor of the election of Dr. Wilson, the Democratic can- 
didate. 


paign it 


Whereas in the earlier progress of the cam- 
not unlikely that Dr. Wilson’s 
which never was in doubt, would fail to 
reach that absolute majority of electoral votes needed 
to secure election, it is now considered probable that he 
will be elected on Tuesday’s voting. 


seemed 
“ plurality,”’ 


The chief reason for 
this change of opinion is the admitted failure of Mr. 
Roosevelt to detach from their party allegiance any con- 
The effect of his 
campaign, conducted with all the 
enthusiasm of a religious revival, has doubtless been to 
lay a foundation for a new Social-Radical Party which 
has a better hope of survival than any of the evanescent 
third parties of the past. 


siderable body of democratic voters. 
four months’ 


This party will poll a heavy 
vote nex ‘ week, almost as large, perhaps, as that cast for 
Mr. Taft. But it seems to represent the gathering 
forces of insurgency which for many years past had been 
moving in 'the Republican Party, and which found such 
able stimulus and leadership in men like Senator 
La Follette, with comparatively small contributions from 
those democratic elements 


. 


which have been most 
“advanced ”’ in traditions and in temperament. If this 
broad diagnosis proves correct, Dr. Wilson will be elected, 
for the electoral strength of solid “ Democracy’’ is 
shown to have been gaining steadily within the last two 
years. 

For a brief moment, indeed, it seemed possible that 
the attempted assassination of Mr. Roosevelt might carry 
a sentimental value that could turn the scale. For his 
campaign has undoubtedly relied more upon personality 
than that of any candidate since Mr. Blaine. But the 
task of welding a large fluid mass of favorable sentiment 
into a great operative party machine, in a country of 
such vast dimensions and such various local interests as 
the United States, is really impossible of rapid achieve- 
ment, even by a leader who can toil so terribly as Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has done wonders in the time. He has 
rallied round the banner of his new Progressive Party 
large numbers of the most public-spirited and energetic 
men and women of America. We add women, because 
for the first time in American politics, a great party 
leader has placed women’s franchise on his platform. 
He has certainly succeeded in stopping the re-election of 
Mr. Taft. He will almost certainly secure so large a 
vote as to give hope for the future, and therefore endur- 
ing life, to the party organisation he has created. For 
the conduct of the fight has brought out more clearly 
than ever before elements of divergence in what, for con- 
venience, may be called the Radical politics of America. 
On a good many of the issues which are conspicuous upon 
the Progressive platform there is no wide difference be- 





tween the “Bull Moose’’ voter and the Radical- 
Democrat. 

But the Democratic Party and its candidate are 
tied to an essentially conservative view of State rights, 
which, though losing its rigor, is yet strong enough to 
make it very difficult for a Democratic President to 
execute that policy of national control of industry re- 
quired to meet the new economic conditions of a country 
where State boundaries no longer have any real economic 
The survival of “State” sentiments has 
already shown itself in Dr. Wilson’s repudiation of the 
Inter-State Industrial Commission by which Mr. Roose- 
velt would seek to extend the power of the Washington 
Government over trusts and combinations. The other 
radical difference is, of course, on the more familiar 
matter of the Tariff. Dr. Wilson and his party stand 
for the nearest approach to Free Trade that the taxing 
powers under the Constitution make possible, a Tariff for 
Revenue. Regarding the high tariff as the Mother of 
Trusts, Dr. Wilson relies upon a marked reduction of 
import duties as the best practical weapon against the 
undue rise of prices that they seek to compass. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Radicals, on the other hand, frankly remain 
“ Protectionists.’’ They are engaged in building up a 
“ progressive policy ’’ upon the Australasian lines—that 
is, upon a combined platform of State Socialism and Pro- 
tection. Though most of Mr. Roosevelt’s actual pro- 
posals of social-industrial legislation go no further than 
what is already being carried out in England and in 
Germany under the heads of conservation, land reform, 
insurance, and factory regulation, the individualism and 
State-right doctrines of America make them appear 
really revolutionary. Indeed, so far as that art of 
rhetoric goes, in which American platform speakers so 
excel, Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal to the working-classes has 
taken shape in a plea for what the Chairman of his 
Convention called “Social brotherhood against savage 
industrialism.’’ 

But there lurks an element of political futility— 
even of dishonesty—in this parade of a centralised 
“ Socialistic ’’ policy, which cannot possibly be brought to 
fruition without fundamental changes in the Federal 
Constitution that shall secure for the Washington 
Government the control over finance and legislation 
which it lacks at present. 


significance. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal for 
direct democracy, with its referendum, initiative, recall, 


etc., is of purely local application, and guarantees no’ 


method of dealing with the root difficulty of American 
political progress. We cannot help thinking that some 
recognition of this defect will assist in securing the elec- 
tion of a man whose proposals, though less ambitious, 
at any rate contain one genuinely liberal proposal that 
is feasible—early and comprehensive reduction of that 
monstrous Tariff which has played so nefarious a part in 
corrupting politics, strangling free industrial and com- 
mercial competition, and burdening the working classes 
with an unprecedented rise of prices. 





THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 
In an earlier generation, when the active thinking of 
politics was more absorbed in constitutional questions 
than it is to-day, the opportunity of creating a new 
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Parliament in Ireland would have been hailed as a 
natural occasion for experiment. There are as yet no 
fixed habits and traditions to conciliate, no party 
egoisms to consider, no past loaded with memories to 
weight the case for things as they are. In a country 
less indifferent than ours to theoretical completeness, the 
ambition to make the new Parliament an expression of 
the best thought of our day in the matter of representa- 
tive government would have governed the constructive 
work of statesmanship. Judged by such a test, the con- 
stitutional clauses of the Home Rule Bill are disappoint- 
ing. One must allow for a natural reluctance to multiply 
controversial issues. But the result has been a compromise 
which, though promising, fails in some important respects 
to achieve a main purpose of the Bill. It does less than a 
bolder handling of the Second Chamber and the Franchise 
might have done to reassure minorities and conciliate 
reasonable opponents, and it leaves unsettled issues which 
will vex the future. The Government has frankly recog- 
nised that the proposal of a nominated Senate could not 
be defended. A Second Chamber so composed could 
have had at the best no moral authority, and in course of 
time, as its ranks were gradually recruited by the 
nominees of Irish Ministers, it would have tended to lose 
even its independence. The decision to substitute 
eventually an elected Senate, based on proportional re- 
presentation, is something more than an immense im- 
provement in the Irish Constitution. It is an advance 
which puts our country at length in the van of real 
electoral reform. While France is about to follow 
Belgium and Finland in the complete adoption of propor- 
tional representation, we shall at least have agreed to 
experiment with it in one of the three kingdoms in a 
partial way eleven or twelve years hence. Our pace is 
not headlong, but it is much to have secured even 
this measure of recognition for a neglected principle. 
The Irish Senate, when at length it is fully based on a 
rational system of representation, will be a dignified and 
powerful body, and the mere fact that it will be the 
faithful mirror of the electorate must give it immense 
weight in the inevitable warfare of parties. 

This partial recognition of a new idea only 
strengthens, to our mind, the case which a great body of 
moderate Irish opinion has presented for the adoption of 
proportionalism in the election of the Lower House. 
It is the working chamber and the financial authority, 
while, in any conflict between the two Houses, it will 
possess at their joint sittings the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of votes. The seeds of conflict may be sown 
from the start if we invest the Lower House with conditions 
which make for the partisan spirit, while minorities and 
moderates are taught to look to the Senate for protec- 
tion. The problem ought not to be to provide checks 
against the excesses of party spirit. It is rather to 
make a Parliament in which every section will find from 
first to last its due representation. The case for this 
reform is, to our thinking, everywhere strong, but in 
Ireland it is especially urgent. Half the fortunes of this 
momentous essay in self-government depend on giving 
confidence from the outset to sections of opinion which 
must always be in a minority. As the constituencies are 
now divided, the Protestant element in Celtic Ireland 





will be virtually unrepresented, and the Catholics of the 
North-East will rarely be able to cast an effective vote. 
But, while 
the Ulstermen may be trusted to espouse the cause of 
the unrepresented Protestants of the South, they are far 
from reflecting the more tolerant and compliant temper 
of this scattered minority. Hardly less unfortunate is 
the under-representation of the urban population, which 
will find itself, in all but the larger towns, submerged 
among the agriculturalists of the big county con- 
stituencies. 


One flaw, in a sense, will balance the other. 


It is only by proportional representation 
that any due weight could be secured in the Lower House, 
either for the middle-class commercial element, or for the 
artisans and trade unionists. One foresees, moreover, as 
the years go on, the growth of new parties and groups, 
based on such natural cleavages of opinion as that 
between clericals and anti-clericals. The strife of factions 
will be hotter than it need be, and the bitterness of their 
struggle will be aggravated, if the electoral machinery 
fails to provide from the first a due representation for 
all minorities. 

It will be said, and the argument is plausible, that 
all these questions of franchise, from the adoption of 
proportional representation to the inclusion of women 
in the electorate, are best left to the Irish Parliament to 
decide for itself after the three years’ interval for which 
the Bill provides. An Irish Nationalist could hardly 
adopt any other attitude. But there are obvious 
limits to the application of this argument. A Parlia- 
ment which is to perform some of the functions of a Con- 
stituent Assembly brings to its task the real opinion of 
the whole Irish nation, only in so far as it rests on a 
satisfactory electoral basis. One may demand the utmost 
liberty for a national Parliament, but the premise of 
that democratic claim is that the Parliament itself shall 
be thoroughly representative. Whatever else may be 
left for future decision, the franchise ought from the 
start to be what the enlightened opinion of our genera- 
tion demands. It is, to our thinking, unfortunate that 
the Bill does not provide, as Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council 
Bill of 1907 provided, for the inclusion of women in the 
electorate. The claims of women tothe Imperial vote are 
still a matter of acute controversy, though the over- 
whelming verdict of the progressive parties favors them. 
But the Irish Parliament will be concerned only with 
domestic questions, and in dealing with these even the 
orthodox anti-suffragist does not deny the competence of 
women. His case, such as it is, is that women are un- 
fitted to handle the issues of defence and foreign policy. 
The amendment for including women in the Irish elec- 
torate which Mr. Snowden, Mr. Dickinson, and Sir 
Alfred Mond are promoting ought certainly to be left 
to the free vote of the House, for a suffragist who allows 
a new Parliament to be set up without an effort to recog- 
nise the claims of half a nation will be doing a serious 
violence to his own convictions. One cannot deny the 
weight of the Irish claim that Ireland should be left to 
settle this matter for herself, but if it is seriously pressed 
it must wreck all hope of a real reform of the franchise in 
The Home Rule Bill and the Fran- 
chise Bill, whether by accident or design, are inextricably 
interlocked. The first declares that the Irish House of 


this Parliament. 
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Commons shall be elected “ by the same electors’’ and 
in the same manner as the British House. The second 
proposes a new franchise for the British House of 
Commons, with the understanding that an attempt may 
be made to confer it on women. Whatever the Fran- 
chise Bill in the end enacts, will have force in Ireland, 
and the electorate which it defines will choose the first 
Irish House of Commons. It seems to follow that if Mr. 
Redmond is determined to reserve the question of woman 
suffrage for an Irish decision, he must resist, not merely 
Mr. Snowden’s amendment to the Home Rule Bill, but 
also the women’s amendments to the Franchise Bill. 
From this difficulty some way of escape must be found, 
and the preferable way would be that the Irish Party, 
which is by a large majority suffragist when it votes 
freely, should, when the Franchise Bill is reached, accept 
the position of the main body of the Coalition. It is not, 
in theory, unreasonable that Irishmen should wish to 
decide this matter for themselves. But it would be 
most unfair that, in order to secure this freedom, 
they should frustrate a Liberal purpose and veto the 
enfranchisement of Englishwomen. There is an ample 
promise of mischief to the Coalition, and possibly some 
peril to Home Rule itself, if the Irish vote should be 
used to delay the settlement of a question already too 
anxious and over-ripe. 





THE TURKISH DEBACLE. 


Ir is not so much for a military criticism that this strange 
Balkan War seems to call, as for a moral diagnosis. The 
armies of the League have fought everywhere with the 
utmost gallantry. The marching of the Bulgarians, par- 
ticularly in Thrace, has latterly been surprisingly rapid. 
Their strategy has been daring; though against a more 
capable enemy, it would have been rash. The real cause 
of the Turkish débacle, however, is none of these things, 
and not even all of them in combination. There leaks 
through the meagre telegrams and the censored letters of 
the correspondents one glaring fact, which is sufficient 
explanation of all that has happened. There has been, on 
the Turkish side, a complete moral failure, which seems 
to extend from the Commanders-in-Chief down to the re- 
servists just summoned to the colors. It is recognised in 
Constantinople itself. There has, as yet, been no Sedan. 
But the Government, none the less, has fallen, and the 
gallant veteran Mukhtar Pasha, a hero of the old days 
of Turkish valor and obstinacy, has been removed from 
the Grand Vizierate to make way for Kiamil Pasha, 
who will be, not a fighting, but a negotiating, Premier. 
Abdullah Pasha has been deposed from the command in 
Thrace, and one hears of courts-martial, and of shootings 
for the eminently un-Turkish crimes of cowardice and 
desertion. The worst collapse, so far at least as we 
know the facts, is the surrender of Uskub, without a 
blow, after the Servian victory at Kumanovo. Uskub 
is not a strong or a fortified place, but only a fraction 
of Zeki Pasha’s troops had been engaged, and he ought 
to have been able to make some further stand in force, 
if not before Uskub, at least at the easily defensible 
position of Kuprili (Veles), which fell apparently to 
nothing more formidable than a flying column of cavalry 





and light artillery. But when one reads the statement 
that the Turks in Uskub had been forty-eight hours 
without rations, one can no longer wonder at the collapse, 
and even the panic flight in which they strewed the 
road with their arms is rather a matter for pity than 
contempt. If this could happen in a large town, a great 
permanent garrison depét, the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural district, with three railways to feed it, one can 
imagine the plight of the Turkish armies in the open 
field, or even in less accessible and more primitive places, 
like Kirk Kilissé. But, indeed, from the latter place 
there comes the same story of sheer starvation preceding 
the retreat. It is obvious that Turkish commissariat and 
transport arrangements have totally broken down, and 
even apart from what a very enterprising enemy has 
done to cut the railways, the Turks have failed to manage 
them in a business-like way. It may turn out, as we sug- 
gested, that the Christian staffs of the railways, which 
consisted mainly of Greeks, under some Italian super- 
vision, have either deserted, or purposely scamped their 
work. In the same connection, one notes with amaze- 
ment, that the Turks evidently sent their Christian con- 
scripts into the firing line, and the presence of these 
pressed men must have contributed to some of their 
disasters. We are inclined to think that the events of 
recent years, the revolutions and counter-revolutions, the 
permeation of the army by politics, and the feuds 
between rival secret societies of officers, have unsettled 
the rather elementary Turkish brain. The nation is no 
longer the simple, fighting family-clan, with a blind 
faith in Islam and the Padisha, which fought so superbly 
at Plevna and Kars. It is a puzzled amalgam, in 
transition between an old world and a new, and it has 
been caught by a swift destiny in the whirl of events 
which it cannot understand or meet. 

The centre of military interest is more than ever 


in Thrace, because the hopeless collapse of the Turks in - 


Macedonia makes it obvious that the only serious checks 
which they can now inflict on the invaders must be by 
delaying them at Adrianople and repelling their attacks 
on the line which has its middle point at Chorlu. We 
are allowed to hear nothing authentic about the attack 
on Adrianople. It is probable that an assault was 
attempted and repelled—at the cost, we may be sure, of 
terrible losses to the Bulgarians. Some recent news may 
point to the abandonment of any attempt for the pre- 
sent to take the place by storm. Troops of the active 
army which were before it have been detached and sent 
southward to join in the adventures of the Second Army. 
Their place has been taken by the last classes of the 
reserve and the youngest recruits called out since the 
war began. That means, presumably, that the siege 
will not be hurried with any startling violence, though 
we should not be surprised to hear any hour of the fall of 
the city. Meanwhile, the Bulgarian plan reveals itself as 
the relatively simple one of a parallel advance down three 
lines. In the West (distinct altogether from the Servian 
advance) a column of unknown strength has marched down 
the Struma Valley and neared the Salonica-Constanti- 
nople railway, not at Serres, as we anticipated, but a 
little further East, at Drama. If it is in force, it may soon 
reach the Aigean, and the Greek fleet might usefully 
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co-operate with it by taking the Kavala, the wealthy 
port of the tobacco trade. Other columns or raiding 
parties may also have traversed the Rhodopé mountains, 
and it is probable that Demotica and other vital points 
on the railway are already in their hands. A portion of 
the first army has come down the Maritza Valley from 
Adrianople, but we need not assume that the railway 
south of the besieged city, though it is useless to the 
Turks, can be employed by the Bulgarians. Lastly, 
the Second Army, after taking Kirk Kilissé, pushed 
rapidly southward, apparently with a broad front. Its 
cavalry cut the Orient Railway at two points (Baba Eski 
and Cherkesskeui) above and below the main Turkish 
army, which was slowly effecting its concentration with 
its headquarters at Chorlu. 

The daring of this Bulgarian coup is only equalled 
by the dismal incompetence of the Turks who permitted 
it. What must prove to be the beginning of the final 
phase of the campaign has already followed these pre- 
liminaries. The Turks attempted to outflank the Bul- 
garian left, and apparently had some success at Viza. 
But this was completely nullified by the strengthening 
of the Bulgarian right. In a general engagement over 
a front of thirty miles, the crushing of the Turkish 
left at Lule Burgas forced the whole of Nazim Pasha’s 
army back upon Chorlu. As they seem to have 
fled in disorder, it is unlikely that they will again 
rally to any purpose. The Bulgars have achieved an 
extremely adventure. scattered 
their and exposed themselves to 
flank attacks which an enemy capable of taking 
the offensive with deadly 


and vainglory is not 


risky They have 


forces widely, 


might have pressed 
But over-confidence 


the Bulgarian foible. 


effect. 
They know by now how to rate 
their enemy, and, above all, they know his approximate 
strength. Our own impression is that all the estimates 
of the Turkish strength have been grossly exaggerated, 
and that the mobilisation and concentration have been 
much slower than the experts anticipated. Abdullah 
Pasha was deposed for holding the sane opinion that his 
troops were incapable of taking the offensive. Nazim 
Pasha has probably learned by this rout that they cannot 
even stand on the defensive. It would not be surprising 
if he were to abandon Chorlu and fall back on the 
fortified lines of Tchataldja. The Bulgars are likely to 
be reinforced every day from Adrianople, and soon it 
may be from Drama and Demotica. They have every 
prospect of driving the enemy back on his permanent 
lines at Tchataldja, where nothing would remain to him 
but to defend Constantinople. If Adrianople were to 
fall within a few weeks or days, even the strong entrench- 
ments of Tchataldja, with the Asiatic reserves filing 
slowly up behind them, would not be able to resist the 
united attack of the whole Bulgarian army. 

Of the campaign in Macedonia there is little to be 
said, save to follow the daily chronicle of places captured. 
The Serbs and Bulgarians are now in assured occupation 
of the whole north from Novi Bazar to Razlog. Down 
the central Vardar Valley they have penetrated as far 
as Kuprili and Shtip (Istib). We read of a Turkish 
concentration in the narrow gorge of the Iron Gates 
(Demirkapu), which is just broad enough to hold the 





railway and the river. Artillery, if I recollect it 
accurately, could not be posted on its precipitous sides, 
and the defence would therefore enjoy no particular 
advantage. The better troops of the two combatants 
will sweep it clear, and the better troops are the Servians. 
If the Turks mean to stay there in force, penned between 
the swift, deep river and the rocks, they will probably 
be enveloped and caught in a trap. The easy capture 
of Sorovitch and Verria, both on the Monastir-Salonica 
Railway, can only mean that the Turks have not even 
the serious intention of delaying the Greek advance. 
It is hard to guess what they will do with Monastir. 
The approaches to it from the south are mountainous 
and difficult, and the roads unspeakable; but it is not 
fortified. Its inhabitants are two-thirds Christian, and it 
is the centre of a very warlike Bulgarian population, 
which might considerably reinforce the invaders. In the 
end, it may fall as easily as Uskub. But the main 
Greek advance will doubtless be on Salonica, and will 
be timed to co-operate with the Servian advance from the 
North, and possibly with an attack from the sea. Salonica 
has no modern defences, and the real struggle for 
its possession will probably be taken at a distance. 

In summing up the events of this momentous week, 
perhaps the most essential fact is that the Turks have 
already lost the use of all their railways, save for a short 
distance from Salonica and Constantinople. The moun- 
tainous region in the triangle, Monastir-Uskub-Verria, 
has yet to be overrun, and the towns of Monastir and 
Salonica to be taken. Scutari falls slowly. But the 
only serious military undertakings which yet remain for 
the League to achieve are the capture of Adrianople and 
the final defeat of Nazim Pasha. The rout of his right 
wing has already destroyed his chances of making a 
formidable defence, and when we recollect that the 
troops in Adrianople cannot be exempt from the general 
moral decay, it would not surprise us to hear of its 
speedy capitulation. The swiftest campaign in military 
history may have ended in another week. 

H. N. B. 





Life and Wetters. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


THE entry of American women into politics has been one, 
and by no means the least interesting, of the many un- 
usual developments which have marked this year’s Presi- 
dential campaign. It almost bridges the Atlantic to 
pick up a New York paper nowadays and see pictures 
of American women haranguing crowds at street corners, 
and to read of their activities as canvassers, pamphleteers, 
speakers, and organisers. For the first time in Ameri- 
can history the national parties have turned to the vast 
reservoir of electioneering strength which is to be 
found not merely in the devotion but the com- 
petency that women bring to the support of public 
causes that enlist their sympathies. For the first 
time, too, a party that, though a new one, is a 
fighting force in every State in the Union, and stands 
a possible chance of electing its candidate, has declared 
for woman suffrage. Not since the anti-slavery agitation 
of the fifties have American women taken so consider- 
able a part in the politics of their country. In the past 
half-century they have made themselves a power in many 
important departments of national life. They have 
plunged into industrialism on a scale that easily sur- 
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passes anything we know in Europe. In the “ profes- 
sions,’’ as teachers, writers, lawyers, physicians, minis- 
ters, and architects, and so on, they form at least half 
the total number employed. The laws of property and 
contract, testamentary disposition and inheritance, 
and divorce have been altered to give them a legal 
security as wives and mothers such, perhaps, as no other 
women enjoy. One by one the barriers interposed by the 
law and public opinion in the way of their engaging in 
this occupation and in that have been broken down. In 
matters of education their influence is such that there is 
some danger of American culture becoming effeminised. 
They guide the religious and philanthropic life of the 
country, and their tastes and feelings are the supreme 
court of judgment on literature and art and drama, on 
social problems and public morals. But politics they 
have hitherto been content to regard as a masculine 
diversion. From time to time they have co-operated in 
the periodic house-cleanings that characterise American 
municipal life; the Prohibitionist cause can always rely 
on the enthusiastic backing of a few of them; and in 
five or six States they have been admitted to the suffrage. 
But these exceptions only confirm the general truth of 
the statement that their influence over politics as a whole, 
and over the conduct of Presidential campaigns during 
the past fifty years, has been almost nothing. 

Why is this? Why is it that women in America, 
and indeed in most Republics, whatever their power may 
be in the social, charitable, religious, and educational 
fields, play a very small part, if any part at all, in the 
purely political life of the country? It is due in some 
degree to the facts that politics in the United States 
have not hitherto attracted the best elements in the 
nation, have largely degenerated into a rather squalid 
and vulgar game between professional players, have be- 
come at the same time so bewilderingly and artificially 
complicated as to repel the average citizen, and have 
principally turned on tariff, currency, banking, railway, 
and intricate economic questions that have no special 
attraction for women, who are usually stirred by 
moral issues that directly affect character and individual 
life. Again, American conditions have prevented 
American women from exercising that indirect influence 
over politics and politicians that has long been open to 
their English sisters. The “governing class’’ in 
America is composed of the Bosses and the men who work 
the “ machine ’’ ; there is no social distinction to be won 
by participation in their mancuvres; a political salon in 
Washington is all but an impossibility; and there are 
hardly any women of social position in America, as 
there are many in Great Britain, who have been born 
into politics and have found in their pursuit an absorbing 
and many-sided employment. Moreover, the very 
freedom that American women have won in other 
spheres, the absence or the abolition of most of the 
traditional disabilities of womanhood, have made them 
lose the collective sense of sex in the enjoyment of their 
personal privileges. But if the forces that hitherto have 
made them politically negligible or indifferent have been 
many and various, so also are the forces that are now 
bringing them once more into the field. American poli- 
tics are subject to an upheaval which holds out a fair 
promise of vitalising them anew. It is not only that 
the people are losing patience with the old incantations 
and the meaningless rigidities of the parties, it is also 
that they are approaching public questions from a 
definitely moral point of view, with a new set of ideals 
and aspirations. And it is also that problems of social 
reform, of the conditions under which the masses live and 
labor, are at last replacing the unrealities of the old 
political schools. 

These are problems that particularly concern women, 
and that American women, along their various lines of 
social endeavor have done what they could to solve, 
without the help of the politicians. Indeed, if the 
activities of American women in the campaign that is 
now nearing its end may be said to represent their first 
irruption as a force in Presidential politics, they may 
also, from another angle, be taken as a sign that Presi- 
dential politics are at length catching up with the work 
already achieved by the social reformers, among whom 





women have always had a leading place. American 
women are working in the election because they can feel 
and respond to the influences that are at once modernis- 
ing and moralising American politics, and because the 
politicians are at last becoming really “ practical,” and 
paying some heed to questions of housing, sanitation, a 
living wage, compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases, old age pensions, insurance against invalidity 
and unemployment, and soon. The party that has most 
definitely inscribed these measures on its programme is 
the Progressive Party, and the women who are sup- 
porting Mr. Roosevelt’s candidature do so with an almost. 
religious zeal. But Mr. Taft and Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
though their platforms are silent on matters of social 
reform and on woman suffrage, have also a large number 
of women supporters. The majority of them, no doubt, are 
suffragists, but they have persuaded themselves, either 
that other questions are of more immediate moment, or 
that women are more likely to get the vote if they work 
with each of the principal parties simultaneously. There 
can be little question that, after this election, woman 
suffrage will hold a place it has never held before. In 
America, as elsewhere, the movement for political en- 
franchisement is a by-product of those economic and 
social changes which within the last century have made 
woman less and less a dependent on man, and more and 
more his equal and competitor. In America, as else- 
where, while local conditions have added a new point to 
the old arguments, and made resistance to them logically 
more difficult for the men of the United Statesthan for the 
men of any other country, the great obstacle has been the 
indifference of the women. The disappearance of the old 
apathy may easily prove to be the most memorable result 
of the campaign. 





THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 


, 


“ Marx Twain,’’ watching the march of Colonial troops 
in the Jubilee procession, remarked to a companion, 
“This reminds me that the British nation receives a 
special mention in the Bible.’’ “ How so?”’ his friend 
replied. “ Why,” said Mark, “is it not written 
‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth’?’’ 
Now we fear it will take all the meekness accredited to us 
by “ Mark Twain” to induce our people to read and 
inwardly digest a little book written by a German, with 
the needlessly provocative title, “ England’s Weak 
Points’’ (Eveleigh Nash). “Its conclusions are not 
flattering, its statements are extremely frank,” the pub- 
lisher observes. Now the frankness of our friends is bad 
enough, but in those whom we have chosen to regard 
as enemies, frankness appears as mere “ Frechheit.’’ 
Indeed, the difficulty of getting attention for the German 
point of view in those quarters where it is most needed 
is well-nigh insurmountable. And yet, if it were pos- 
sible to persuade suspicious Englishmen, whose suspicions 
had not completely drowned their judgment, to read the 
book, they could hardly fail to benefit. For, making 
some allowance for a certain strain of exaggeration in his 
commentary on the ignorance, inefficiency, and frivolity 
of our “ educated’’ well-to-do classes, and for a cor- 
responding extenuation of certain weaknesses of the Ger- 
man character and policy, his criticism is both acute and 
well-informed. Indeed, the informality and occasional 
inconsistency help to support the réle of a truly friendly 
foreigner who has come by long residence in our country 
to feel a real regard and affection for the people he has 
learned to know, and is genuinely eager to bring about a 
better understanding. If his method of peace-making is 
somewhat medicinal, it may none the less be salutary. 
For we ought to want to know how the recent anti- 
German frenzy, manufactured by our politicians and our 
fighting class, appears to an intelligent German business- 
man who has watched its rise and who is able to compare 
the Germany of our jaundiced vision with the real Ger- 
many he knows. 

An honorable, simple-minded, courageous fellow, 
good-natured, generous, affectionate, a kindly friend, 
an excellent family man, with a natural though un- 
trained taste for art and things that are beautiful, self- 
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reliant and contented with his lot, but oh! so lacking 
in discipline of mind, seriousness of purpose, memory, 
reasoning power, plodding industry, and all those 
qualities which make for efficiency in the modern struggle 
for life! Such is his picture of the ordinary English- 
man. It is not against the aristocracy that this criticism 
is directed, but against the backbone of England, our 
respectable, middle-class, prosperous business-men. “A 
splendid all-round sportsman,’’ Herr Herggelet finds 
everywhere to be the highest commendation of an 
Englishman. Now it may be said that we have heard 
all this before, and that if we will not listen to Mr. 
Kipling and Lord Rosebery, we are not likely to swallow 
it from a—German. This may beso. But it remains a 
matter of no mean significance, even from the stand- 
point of those convinced of German evil purposes, that 
this should be, as we believe it is, the representative 
view of the Englishman in German eyes. For in an 
international situation, which is so largely psychological, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference that Germans should 
accept as true the view given of us here as a people 
who have become “ too comfortable to think.’’ In a sen- 
tence too biting to be typical of what is on the whole 
an excellently tempered criticism, Herr Herggelet 
remarks that “An Englishman begins almost ever 

other sentence with ‘I think,’ but never fulfils this 
obligation.” 

This distaste for thinking, and for the policy of 
looking before and after which belongs to it, lies at the 
root of nearly all the fifteen characteristic defects which 
our German critic finds in our character and conduct. 
“ Never excite yourself over past mistakes, omissions, or 
neglect, or over misfortunes.’ “It doesn’t matter.” 
“Tt’s all the same in the end.’’ “ Don’t be thorough; 
always confine yourself to what is absolutely necessary.” 
“ Dream, live in a pleasant mist of unreality, take refuge 
in delightful meditation about money and games, sleep 
late, live well, do a little easy work, spend a quarter of an 
hour daily im abuse of the scandalous behavior of the 
other side in politics, pay your taxes, be content, believe 
firmly in the natural superiority of the British race, 
and, for the sake of appearances, always look pleasant 
and be pleasant to everyone.” Such is the average 
Britisher, as he is seen through these German eyes. Is 
it wonderful, he asks, that such a people, with so little 
capacity of close continuous attention, so little memory, 
and so feeble an imagination, should fall victims to such 
an infatuation as that which sees in Germany a 
malignant enemy, straining every nerve to win a favor- 
able opportunity for a war of wanton aggression upon 
our unoffending country? And then, taking the same 
set of recent facts that is accessible to all of us, he shows 
how much more speciously the case for defence against 
aggression on the part of England can be presented to 
the patriotic German. In a close and masterly analysis 
of our recent continental policy, he declares that a single 
fixed idea has dominated all our actions. What we our- 
selves recognise to be a certain nervous indecision and 
muddle-mindedness may well appear to Germans as reck- 
less malice if they adopt the attitude towards our Govern- 
ment which we adopt towards theirs. Again, how other- 
wise account for the compliance of our Foreign Office with 
the demands of our allies? “ The fact is, a few dark 
hints in Germany’s direction will get anything on earth 
out of the British Government just now. If Russia does 
not push her Persian concessions to the sea while Sir 
Edward Grey is still in office, we shall think less of her 
policy than we have been doing since M. Sazonov ap- 
peared.” “ Nations of Europe, take this splendid oppor- 
tunity, which will never be so good again, of getting your 
most cherished desires! You used to have to placate the 
British Lion with money or land for any little 
‘ departure from the status quo’ ; now you can do it with 
a few empty assurances, provided they sound 
encouraging.” 

This is rhetoric, no doubt, but not quite empty 
rhetoric. Unfortunately, the Germans cannot bring 
themselves to recognise that we are really actuated 
by a fear which they know to be so_ baseless. 
Therefore, our policy is judged by them upon 
its formal evidence, as an endeavor to isolate 





and crush a new-rising empire, which has_ the 
audacity to challenge our commercial supremacy 
in the world, and to set on the seas a navy propor- 
tionate to the new risks which our maintenance of the 
rights of capture in time of war imposes upon them. 

How can we disabuse Germany of such intentions, 
and show her that where we seem malicious and 
aggressive, we are really only nervous? For that is 
the immediate task before us, if we are to have security 
for peace. It may be possible that we'should make 
ourselves less timid and less foolish. Surely we could do 
this, for really we cannot admit that congenital incapacity 
to think at which our German critic hints. He insists 
that we have drifted into this attitude of suspicion, 
because of our lack of continuous attention to, and 
memory of, the governing facts of foreign history and 
policy. If we would only remind ourselves, for instance, 
that a few years ago it was the equally baseless conviction 
of Russia’s designs on India that swayed our foreign 
policy, so many Liberals would not now be able to per- 
suade themselves that we must have some really 
solid and conclusive reasons for maintaining a policy 
so inherently unworthy of a self-respecting nation, 
and so distasteful to Liberal traditions. May not 
the same defects of vision which made it possible to 
see everything green yesterday, and blue the day before, 
be making us see everything red to-day? 





THE MEAT AND MUSIC OF THE COUNTRY 
POOR. 


THE present writer remembers as a child hearing from 
his grandmother many recitals of the sayings and doings 
of the English country poor, the agricultural laborers, of 
a long-gone generation. The narrator herself came of a 
long line of farmers, and had lived all her life among 
country people. Foremost among the worthies she 
described was a certain Master Pocock—“ Mas’ Pocock ’”’ 
it was always pronounced. This old laborer had brought 
up a family, we believe, of eleven, on the wages paid to 
farm laborers in those days. Moreover, he had himself 
taught them all to read and write, according to the 
maxims of King Solomon and the usage of those times, 
not yma | the rod in this process. The olive branches 
stood round him every Sunday evening and repeated the 
Catechism, in which, from end to end, he thoroughly 
grounded them. They all grew up to be a credit and 
comfort to him. Of the many quaint sayings in which 
this old man is reported to have enshrined his philosophy 
of life, we remember one in particular. He said that he 
wanted “neither meat nor music.’”’ He found by ex- 
perience that too much of either was not good for him. 
‘“Music made him mischievous and meat made him 
masterful.’’ 

We have been reminded of this saying by Mr. Alfred 
Williams’s book, “ A Wiltshire Village ’’ (Duckworth). 
We ourselves wish that the English agricultural laborers 
were both much more mischievous and much more 
masterful than they are; in other words, that 
they had more meat and more music. Master 
Pocock was, no doubt, quite right in his descrip- 
tion of their effects. Meat and music, meat and music, 
we keep on saying to ourselves as we turn over Mr. 
Williams’s book—here are just the two things that the 
laborers need immensely, unspeakably. “ Meat and 
Mass never hindered any man,” said our forefathers’ 
proverb. With Mr. Williams as our guide, let 
us see what the farm laborers’ present meat and 
music are like. Mr. Williams, indeed, is by no 
means a preacher of revolt, a sower of discontent—he 
writes for the most part as, we imagine, a very in- 
telligent Tory working-man, if such a creature existed, 
would write. He attacks “ brains,’’ for instance, like 
any old-fashioned farmer or squire. “Brains are 
becoming far too plentiful to be useful 
brains do not agree with work very well. 2 2 
There are too many brains now, and not enough 
will. . . . . In a word, we want cheerful and 
ready doers, the unspoiled virgin character, simplicity ; 
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and this is just what we do not get now when every effort 
is made to cram the child’s mind up with a thousand and 
one brainy subjects.”’ 

So far Mr. Williams is in thorough agreement with 
the farmer and the squire; where he differs from those 
luminaries is in thinking that the peculiar character and 
faculty needed for the vital labors of the country should 
have an adequate reward, and that 14s. 6d. a week, for 
instance, the wage of an Oxfordshire farm laborer, is not 
enough. Even this admission he makes somewhat 
haltingly, so it seems to us, at the very end of his book. 
For the most part the book is a song of praise of the 
healthiness and happiness of a farm laborer’s life, the 
“ plain food,’’ to want more than which is to crave for 
effeminate and harmful luxury, the freedom from the 
artificial wants created by the town, the sufficing content- 
ment with simple, limited, homely things. We gather 
that Mr. Williams was a Wiltshire farm lad, and that 
he escaped to the town, and is now a mechanic in 
Swindon. From the hideous town he looks back on the 
country as on a lost Paradise, as the Shropshire lad 
looked back on his “ own shire.’’ The farm laborers are 
the contented, happy, normal human beings. Theirs is 
the true life for men. 

Well, he gives a picture of one of them who thrived 
on hard fare and frugality, and saved a hundred pounds. 
He is high in praise of this old man, his “ sacrifice and 
self-denial, unhappily so rare in this generation.” Here 
is his portrait :— 

““The old man was of average height and very round- 
shouldered; he looked to be almost hump-backed. He had 
a fine nose and features, an intellectual forehead, beetle brows, 
restless, evasive eyes—he was very suspicious of strangers— 
pointed chin, a wrinkled and withered face. pleasant-looking, 
head as bald as a basin, and one solitary tooth like a minor 
gravestone. His old hands were hard as wood, drawn into 
a shape nearly inhuman, and his finger-nails were abnormally 
long—like birds’ talons almost. His legs were feeble and 
weak, his old knees knocked together; when he walked he 


clutched a stout stick with both hands, and leaned heavily 
upon it.” 

As to his food, it was 
*‘ of the plainest kind—bread and a little butter, lard, cheese, 
bacon, and potatoes. He drank tea once a day in the evening. 


For many years he had only two meals a day—breakfast and 
dinner combined at noon, and tea at six.”’ 


Moreover, this old man (who is held up to us as an 
example of what a thrifty and sober farm laborer really 
can do) believed himself to be the possession of Satan. 


‘He had sold himself to the devil, and the compact was 
sealed for ever and ever. It was absolutely useless to attempt 
to reason with him on the point . . . it had not the 
slightest effect, he had sold himself to ‘ Old Nick,’ and there 
was an end of it. . . . He simply declared he had 
‘ selled himself to Old Nick out in Master Pinnegar’s ground’ 
when he was a young fellow. Oftentimes I tried — 
to teach him to pray and to think of Christ . . . but 
he always burst out into piteous tears, sobbing, and saying, 
‘It’s all right for other people, but not vor I. ‘Taint no good. 
Old Nick got I right enough. He’s allus along wi’ me, a 
waitin’ vor me, a sweerin’ and a bleerin’ against God 
A’ Mighty; he won’t never let me aloan no more.’ This 
delusion he continued in right up to the end.” 


It should be added that, in spite of his much- 
belauded saving, this poor old man died in the dreaded 
workhouse, after all. When his wife died, and he himself 
was struck down by illness, he fell into the hands of the 
neighbors, who soon dissipated the cherished golden 
hoard. 

Meat and music—meat and music. To toil till one 
is hump-backed and one’s hands are of inhuman shape, 
to eat but twice a day of bread and potatoes and mar- 
garine, to believe that one’s sole master and constant 
companion is the Fiend, to die at last in the workhouse, 
of sheer grief at being there! Surely this is a hard lot. 

We do not suggest that this case is typical, but here, 
at least, is a true account of what one farm laborer’s meat 
and music was. Such a case should be impossible, the 
need for grinding misery, the wearing fear of the work- 
house, the savage superstition. The country poor need 
meat first and foremost, and then music. They are 
capable of a feeling for music, of responding to a larger 
rhythm. Their deep-rooted love of ritual shows this— 
that is, of any ritual to which they are accustomed. An 





old woman spoke to us, almost in tears, the other day, of 
another, for whose death no bell had been rung. 
Needless to say, the horror felt of a funeral without 
some form of service isextreme. We have known country 
‘‘Old Believers,’’ so to speak, who mourned over the 
introduction of the Gregorian Calendar, and in their 
hearts kept the old-style Christmas Day. ‘‘ We didn’t 
ought to change what Christ has fixed.”’ 

There is the capacity for music, to cultivate which, in 
our own belief, the present Board School teaching does 
little. We agree with Mr. Williams that the teaching of all 
sorts of bookish odds and ends is of very little real edu- 
cational value. What is wanted is something large and 
vital, something which teaches the children their own 
life work, which takes familiar and homely things, and 
transfigures and informs them. In the thirteenth 
century, the second of July was a holiday for sawyers, 
because two sawyers, cleaving a plank, bow to one another 
like the holy women at the Visitation. We heard, the 
other day, of a country school where the teacher is said 
to be “ a great educationalist.”” He canes the little girls, 
taking hold of their hair to do so, and recently all but 
gave a boy lock-jaw by striking him between the finger 
and thumb. They are not caned for misbehaving—they 
never misbehave. They are caned for not knowing. 
They learn to do cube-root and similar tricks, like 
performing dogs or monkeys. This is all wrong. 
But when country children have been taught to do the 
right things, and to take a delight in doing them, then 
they must be paid for doing them. There must not be 
the temptation to leave the country for the town. Their 
music must be rewarded with meat, and then, having 
meat, they will give more music. Mr. Williams has not 
much faith in the possibility of a Farm Laborers’ Union, 
but he thinks, and so do we, that the first and most neces- 
sary thing is that the laborers should be paid better 
wages. 





THE UNVEILING. 


Tuts is surely what the year has been working for—the 
clean-limbed ripeness of new growth, the scattering of 
perfectly equipped seeds, the creation of beauty and fat- 
ness in innumerable new rabbits, the hordes of starlings, 
the swiftness of winter hawks, the rosy villainy of the 
fox and the hardening muscles of the stoat. There has 
been sadness in the yellowing of the larches and the 
blazing of the beeches, but when the winds blow through 
them they strip themselves gladly, and it is suddenly 
realised that they are but throwing away instruments of 
growth that have served their turn. The trees do not 
exist to clothe themselves with leaves so much as the 
leaves exist for the making of greater and nobler trees 
every year. All this is kept, and, indeed, its magnificence 
is only fully revealed when the encumbering leaves have 
been stripped from it. Here we have the season of the 
glad unveiling when we see the new lines that have been 
added to the living architecture, the progress of each 
grand design, the clean beauty of it all without the 
scaffolding that must rot and fade. 

The first springing-up of the wild flowers was very 
beautiful (and it is all going to begin again very soon). 
But summer, in its riot, became disorderly and smothery 
and untidy. It was all quite well as far as it went, but 
it could not possibly be allowed to go yet further. Jack- 
by-the-hedge smothered the ground-ivy, hog-weed sprang 
above Jack-by-the-hedge, purple vetch scrambled upon 
hog-weed, convolvulus romped over the vetch, traveller’s 
joy, briony, and hop threaded the other jungle together, 
till hedge and field became one blanket under which the 
four-footed beasts, and even the birds, were lost. White- 
throats crept about as inconspicuous as mice, the croak- 
ing nightingale might have been a croaking frog, the 
chaffinch disappeared, the squirrel was lost, the way of 
the weasel was as unknown as the way of a fish. The 
tangle must be clipped away, the perishable flummery 
removed, the true accomplishment of the summer 
reckoned up, and the slate cleaned for next year’s work. 

The yellow fire has blown from the elm and left a 
conspicuous thickening on its twigs, the tiny mossy nest 


of the goldfinches. We barely knew that the birds had 
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nested there, for long before the nest had been finished 
the leaves hid the place for the summer. The birds, 
losing the brilliance of their nuptial plumage, gathered 
their caterpillars and aphides in the clouds of foliage, 
and fed their young almost entirely unnoticed. Long 
since they led the little goldfinches from the nest in the 
elm. Till the thistles bloomed and seeded, they might 
have been destroyed for all the evidence we had of their 
presence. Now that the hedges are already cleared of 
their weeds and have lost nearly all their leaves, we see 
everywhere little family parties of goldfinches, white 
and yellow and crimson, in their newest autumn finery, 
flying in jerks before the traveller, and alighting a little 
in front of him, not in the trees as of yore, but on them, 
living jewels on the bare branches for all men to see and 
admire. A similar family party of long-tailed tits 
showers by like a volley of shuttlecocks. A whitethorn 
bush receives them, not to hide, but to display, and we 
see again a dozen “ mum-ruffins’’ in their wonderful 
symphony of rose and white and grey as we have not 
seen them since the leaves were put on in May. The 
oval-roofed nest in the blackthorn, covered all over with 
lichen, and lined within with more than two thousand 
feathers, lost to sight since the first egg was laid, is again 
on view, so that we can see just how it was laced into the 
thorny twigs that nothing but the tiny bodies of its 
builders could safely penetrate. 

Now, beyond doubt, is the time to take our bird- 
book in hand and go out to learn the names of all our 
winter residents. In a very short walk we are certain 
to meet the four other common tits of our country—the 
great one with a black line through the whole length of 
his saffron waistcoat, the blue one in azure and brim- 
stone, the cole-tit with his cap notched at the back, and 
the marsh-tit with shallow black cap and brown back. 
Indeed, we can see all these merely by looking out of the 
window, if there is a swinging bone or cocoanut hung in 
the garden for the birds’ entertainment. The flocks 
from the stubble flying to the hedges sit there in all 
the high diversity of their specific raiment. The yellow- 
hammer has surely dipped his head in a pot of gold 
paint. The green-finch has more gold than the gold- 
finch, but has still more green and no touch of the gold- 
finch’s red face. The chaffinch is as grand as when he 
sang amid the apple blossoms. The linnet, on the other 
hand, has not moulted into its summer coat, but into a 
browner livery, so that country people make two birds 
of it—the red linnet and the brown. Its cousins, the red- 
polls and the siskin, have come to spend’ the winter with 
it ; the chaffinch has its next-of-kin, the brambling, over 
on a visit from Norway, and the yellow-hammer will 
soon be joined by the snowflake from the same quarter. 
They might all come in the summer, as possibly they do, 
and we should not see them, but in the bare trees and 
hedges we have them as surely under the eye as in the 
glass cases at South Kensington. 

We always think the all-the-year-round birds more 
our own than the nightingale and blackcap that nest 
here and then fly off to winter in a sunnier place. The 
fieldfare and redwing, perhaps, are still less ours. In- 
deed, they come to rob our own thrushes and others of 
the berries that would not be here if British beaks had 
not tended them by destroying the caterpillars. We 
must keep them safe, however, and send them back to 
brighten a Siberian spring, just as we hope that the Arab 
will send us back our swallows and nightingales. But 
higher than summer-fleeing fieldfare or winter-fleeing 
nightingale ought to stand the bold robin, that spends 
the year with us and sings more cheerily in the dark days 
than in the light. Mark that he has the same beak, and 
therefore the same insectivorous néeds as his close cousin, 
the nightingale, and has thus the same excuse to absent 
himself during the winter. But he stays, swallowing a 
few berries when spiders get scarce, drawing closer to 
some house where he can get other scraps, and “ seeing 
the thing through ’’ as a good bird should. 

There are still greater marvels of fortitude con- 
trasted with inglorious ease in still more closely related 
pairs of birds than the robin and nightingale. That 
joyous bird of the summer, the meadow pipit, whose 
skylark delight cannot even be quenched by the worry 





of having to bring up nearly all the young cuckoos, re- 
mains through all the cold months, though they are 
evidently a great discomfort to his tender soul. He 
leaves the sodden meadows and creeps ever nearer to the 
cowyard and even to the sheds where great warm bodies 
mitigate the cold, but he stays. The tree pipit, on the 
other hand, so almost identical in appearance that it 
can only be told apart by its habits, flees before leaf-fall, 
and is not seen in England again till the ash is sprouting. 
A still braver soul is the stone-chat, the robin with a 
black cap, that owns in summer a whole furze-covered 
common, and will let no man set foot within the first 
corner of it without a nagging protest that does not end 
till he departs. The cold days are horrible to him as 
anyone can see. But he will not even seek the assistance 
of man to tide him over. He clings to his common, where 
no blossom is, nor any of the hot summer scents that 
made him gay; he sits upon the gorse that may never 
crackle in the sunshine again; he sinks his ruffled head 
deep into his Gladstone collar, shivers in his ball of 
feathers, and just waits till the sun comes back. The 
whin-chat and the wheatear, of course, equally fitted, if 
not more so, to play the brave part of the stone-chat, 
have gone to seek winter hospitality in a land they will 
spurn in summer. They are playing elsewhere the réle 
of the chattering fieldfares, robbers of other people’s 
food, and gatherers where they have not sown and will 
not sow. The edge of winter gives us not only a clearer 
view of what summer has done, but creates by selection 
a new scale of life and manners. It makes a new world 
that is just as likely the acme of the year’s ring as its 
nadir. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It is difficult for those not here to realise the 
condition of Constantinople during the last fortnight. 
Nothing is thought of but war. The news from the 
respective frontiers of Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and 
Montenegro is anxiously scanned and carefully dis- 
counted ; for, as the “Ikdam,’’ a respectable Turkish 
paper, justly complains, the papers give us daily such 
accounts of Turkish victories that their news is almost 
worthless. Committees of ladies are occupied in working 
for the Red Cross or Red Crescent Societies. Others are 
providing to meet the distress which is sure to be terrible 
among women and children. The one railway from Asia 
Minor to the capital terminates at Haidar Pasha, 
opposite the city, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
The line, about seven hundred miles long, runs to the 
Taurus Range, which separates Cilicia from the great 
central tableland. It is a single line, and, since the 5th 
and 6th of this month, it has been used solely for the 
transport of soldiers and munitions of war to the exclu- 
sion of civil passengers. Day after day it has been trans- 
porting soldiers and horses, to the extent of about two 
thousand a day. In their khaki uniforms, for even the 
red fez has disappeared, they are beyond doubt a sturdy 
body of men, and their equipment looks businesslike. 
During the later days it has been bringing in the reserves, 
often poorly clad, some of them lame or foot-sore, but 
all apparently in good spirits. 

On arriving in the city the reserves obtain their 
uniforms, and are then sent on, with all haste, to the 
front. During the war with Italy the sea-route from 
Syria was barred; now the Greek fleet is blocking the 
way. In consequence, the men from Syria have to come 
over land. The Arab troops have tramped to Aleppo. 
Thence their journey to the capital takes eight days. 
They march to the head of a portion of the Bagdad Rail- 
way, which has been constructed east of Adana. Thence 
they take the train which takes them well into the Taurus 
Range. Then another tramp through the Pass, called 
the Cilician Gates, for about thirty miles, and then they 
are able to take the train on the Bagdad line, which 
carries them through Konia, Eskisheir, and Ismidt to 
Haidar Pasha. Then they are sent again over a single 
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line to the front. The conduct of the soldiers and 
reserves in the city has so far been without reproach. 
It does infinite credit to the effective discipline which 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha was able, during his four years’ 
tenure of office, to introduce into the army. 

I leave to military experts to express an opinion 
on the comparative merits of the respective armies and 


the results of the war. The Turkish army, four 
years ago, was a disorderly, ill-clad, ill-equipped 
mob. Had a war been then undertaken, the belief 


among the experts is that the Bulgarians would 
have had an easy march on Constantinople. 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, however, though never 
quite cordially supported by the Committee of Union and 
Progress, was an energetic officer, who took every de- 
partment under his care. Though he refused to give 
an account to the Minister of Finance of how he spent 
the money, nobody doubts that he honestly used it for 
thearmy. He obtained just what ammunition and other 
material he required for effective warfare, and left it to 
the Government to find the money. His whole energy 
was devoted to the army. He created new frontier de- 
fences, and strengthened others. The men were con- 
stantly drilled; exercises and manceuvres were always 
taking place. Probably the weakest spot in the Turkish 
army was in the incompetency of its officers. Under 
Abdul Hamid they were forbidden to associate with each 
other, and I remember an able captain telling me some 
eight or nine years ago that he barely knew by sight the 
other officers of his regiment. Shevket attempted refor- 
mation here also, and the military school at Pancaldi 
has been transformed during the last four years into one 
where officers are properly trained. Among the 
thousands of reserves whom I have seen pass 
during the last week, probably the majority were 
trained under the old system. Possibly, also, the 
time is too short to have so competent a body of officers 
as Shevket’s system would have provided. 

Mahmud Shevket, however, is no longer Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His place is taken by Nazim Pasha, 
who is Minister of War and-Commander-in-Chief. To 
some extent Shevket was regarded as the nominee of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, which looked askance 
at Nazim. It is commonly said also that Shevket and 
the present Minister of War are rivals. Shevket was 
trained in Germany, and favors German methods. 
Nazim obtained his military education in France. It is 
said also that during his seven years’ imprisonment in 
Erzinghian, from which he escaped only a few weeks 
before the revolution in July, 1908, the only books he 
was allowed to possess were on military strategy, and that 
these he devoured. 

It seems almost like fiddling while Rome is burning 
to speak of the strife of Turkish parties while guns are 
going off all over the peninsula. But, as my object is to 
throw light on the situation, it is necessary to say some- 
thing on the subject, because this strife has already had 
serious effects. The Unionists, who were displaced in 
July to make way for the present group of Ministers, have 
been vigilant, very busy, though mostly without display, 
and intensely interested in the negotiations preceding 
the war. They are much more bellicose than their poli- 
tical opponents. Their principal organ has been the 
“Tanin.’’ When that paper is suppressed, it 
immediately reappears under another name. Its able 
editor, Jahid Bey, who is a real power in the country, 
does not allow his readers to be in doubt as to what he 
wants to say. Nor do I know of any reason for thinking 
that his utterances do not represent the Unionist Party. 
They are of the most extreme character. The very 
word “reform’’ must not be mentioned by the Great 
Powers; nor does he want to have anything to do with 
them. Turkey must be left to deal with her own sub- 
jects without interference. The policy, which for a while 
at least ruined his party, of Turkeyfying everything, is 
proclaimed more loudly than ever. It seems to many 
besides myself that, but for Jahid and his friends, the 
present Government might have come, and would have 
come, to terms with the Balkan States. Kiamil and 
Ghazi Muktar, with other men belonging to the Cabinet, 
are, of course, as good patriots as are to be found. But 





they are experienced and reasonable men and would 
count the cost of the tremendous enterprise on which 
they are launched. Their opponents used language day 
after day which, uttered to a half-civilised people, made 
it very difficult for the Government to negotiate. They 
would have no compromise whatever. Some of the ex- 
tremists spoke of reconquering their ancient Serfs, and 
of extending the Empire of Turkey to the Danube, “ its 
natural and proper boundary.’’ Worse than all, these 
advocates of liberty to all the races of the Empire, 
irrespective of differences of religion, have played to the 
Moslem gallery. Ugly stories are in circulation of 
soldiers being asked to swear to kill every giaour whom 
they meet in arms against them—that is, to grant no 
quarter ; of the war being one for religion, and therefore 
one in which the spirit of fanaticism ought to be unloosed. 
Of course, there are notable exceptions to this attitude. 
Dr. Riza Tewfik has just returned from a visit to 
Smyrna, where he has been endeavoring to dissuade the 
Moslem element from taking this view as _ being 
essentially false, and as one which would alienate all sym- 
pathy from Turkey, and force the Great Powers to 
intervene in a manner prejudicial to Turkish interests. 

The situation is an ugly and complex jumble. It 
behoves Englishmen to keep their heads. The one thing 
certain is that if the war continues, it will be one of the 
most bloody of modern times. The inborn notion of the 
right to dominancy on the part of the Turks; the know- 
ledge on the part of their opponents that they are fight- 
ing for their freedom and for the advantages they have 
gained since they were separated from Turkey—these 
furnish terribly strong incentives for bitterness, hatred, 
and slaughter. The material loss to the States and to 
Turkey will, in any event, be severe. The distress 
throughout Anatolia among women and children will be 
appalling. 

No wise man would venture to predict the immediate 
result of the war. But I know of no reason to suppose 
that the course of history will be reversed. Since 1683, 
when John Sobieski reli¢ved Vienna, the stream has 
steadily flowed in one direction, though there have been 
small backwaters. In conclusion, I would suggest that 
British public opinion should not cease to urge British 
diplomacy to be on the watch to join with that of other 
Powers to intervene whenever a favorable opportunity 
occurs. Behind the war itself looms the ghastly 
possibility of European complications. If European 
diplomacy is capable of finding a leader, it can and will 
prevent a general conflagration by timely intervention. 
—Yours, &c., 

Epwin Pears. 

Constantinople, October 24th, 1912. 





Communications. 


THE DANGERS OF THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The excellent article on the Mental Deficiency 
Bill in last week’s Nation encourages me to hope that you 
may find space for some observations by one who is actually 
engaged with that Bill in Committee. The Radical oppo- 
sition to the measure has led to much misconception, and 
to an idea that the obstructors know nothing about the 
feeble-minded, and do not realise the horrors connected 
with them. 

Now, I venture to say that no one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with public institutions and poor-class schools, 
or has conversed with those who devote their lives to the 
unfortunate, or has merely had the ordinary experience 
which life gives of one’s neighbors’ affairs, can fail to recog- 
nise the dangers and miseries attendant on “ Mental 
Deficiency.” Certainly, no one who has seen the women’s 
ward of a workhouse, or the infirmary where the syphilitic 
baby of a feeble-minded mother is gasping its life away, 
can forget or minimise these things. The police-court docks, 


too, are full of people whose chief crime is witlessness. 
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Opposition to this Government scheme comes not from 
ignorance of existing evils, but from fear of adding worse 
evils to them. 

Let us consider briefly wherein the evils and dangers of 
feeble-mindedness lie, what safeguards would meet them, 
and how this Bill actually sets to work :— 


First.—The feeble-minded are apt to bring suffering on 
themselves, and to be victimised by others. 

Second.—They are, to some extent, a danger—or, at 
least, an inconvenience—to their neighbors. 

Third.—There is a grave risk, in many cases, of their 
creating unfortunate, if not equally feeble-minded, 
children. 


Now, to protect the feeble-minded from harming them- 
selves and from ill-usage by others, good voluntary homes may 
be needed on a wide scale, and aided by public money. But 
these homes should be really “ voluntary "—i.e., voluntarily 
entered and voluntarily quitted—refuges, not prisons. One 
may safely predict that, if such homes are really suited to 
feeble-minded wants—happy, comfortable homes, not 
“institutes ’—they will be eagerly entered by the poor 
neglected creatures for whom they are intended, and 
reluctantly left. But the doors must be open, not closed, or 
who shall say whether the “ forcible detention for their own 
good’’ may not be a cruelty as great as that we are pre- 
tending to save them from. It is easy to imprison people and 
silence them, and then say—safe from contradiction—that 
“they like it.” 

But often the parents and relations persuade them to 
leave homes where they are safe and happy. Assuming 
this to be so (though the best test of happiness, surely, is 
whether they stay or go!), yet there exist already alter- 
natives and legal powers sufficient to protect them, without 
compulsorily imprisoning them at the Government depart- 
ment’s pleasure. If a child, the feeble-minded is dealt with 
under the Special Schools Act; and, in case of neglect or 
cruelty, comes under the vigilant eye of the S.P.C.C.; and 
the schooling and protection might reasonably be extended 
over the whole period of minority, to the age of twenty-one. 
Besides this, there is the protection given to every victim 
of cruelty by the ordinary law of the land. But the feeble- 
minded are not always victimised and unhappy. Quite a 
number are extremely cheerful, innocent, even useful 
persons, the objects of the tender love and care of their 
cleverer relations. These, at least, might be let alone. 
Moreover, experienced people tell us that it is very doubtful 
whether the separation of the weak-minded and abnormal 
from normal ordinary life does them anything but harm, 
and that by herding them together you destroy their best 
chance of development. In any case, the whole subject of 
abnormality is still far too uncertain to warrant wholesale 
interference by legislation. 

We come next to the feeble-minded who may be 
dangerous to their neighbors—who have the mischievous 
propensities of a child, with the strength and passions of 
an adult. Such people—a small percentage of the 80,000 
or 120,000 feeble-minded who are supposed to be endangering 
the realm—come under the law already when they have com- 
mitted an offence; and what is wanted in their case is a 
more intelligent prison and probationary system. To 
incarcerate them for life—not only for offences they have 
committed, but for offences they are only charged with (as 
this Bill proposes)—is monstrous. Nobody could tolerate or 
consider such a proposal for a moment, except persons so 
full of their own wisdom and benevolence as to have lost 
every sense of human rights. 

To come now to what I believe is really inspiring the 
support which the Bill is getting from many sincere and 
earnest persons—the propagation of the race by the feeble- 
minded. It is easy to lose one’s judgment, and be swayed 
merely by pity and horror, if one has practical experience 
of this subject. Such feelings are excusable in specialists, 
but will not excuse law-makers. 

I will not discuss here the dubious subject of the trans- 
mission of mental deficiency. The laws of heredity are too 
undetermined for one to pin faith to any doctrine, much 
less to legislate according to it. At this stage of knowledge, 
one may not be unreasonable in thinking that there is less 
danger to society, present and future, in the marriage of 
the feeble-minded than in the tyranny of those experts who 





would force them to unwilling chastity for the sake of a 
scientific creed, which in ten years may be discredited. 

What is wanted here, as in other sorts of trouble, is 
not repressive laws, but individual sympathy, devotion, and 
help, and, above all, a higher standard of public morality 
such as shall make an offence against these unfortunate 
creatures impossible, 

But if laws must be made, why not extend the law 
dealing with the seduction of girls under sixteen to cover 
all feeble-minded women of whatever age? The very possi- 
bilities of prosecution on such grounds would be sufficient 
deterrence in many cases, and the punishment would then 
fall on the guilty—not the innocent—shoulders. Such a 
course would be better than the shameless sterilisation advo- 
cated, and better than compulsory segregation. It is more 
in accordance with facts and justice to treat the feeble- 
minded as children rather than as criminals or lepers, and 
to extend to them such special legal protection as is afforded 
to children. 

Everyone is agreed on the urgency of caring for the 
feeble-minded—on the need for good homes, well-equipped 
special schools, and all that education, science, and public 
help can do. 

But there is a kind of guilt in the unanimous eagerness 
to “deal with’’ them. For what we all know, but dare not 
confess, is that the root of the whole trouble lies in our 
evil social conditions. These luckless creatures are the 
Nemesis of our social crimes; and so we set to work, not 
to remove the causes—the bad housing, the bad wages, and 
the ignorance and baseness, the vices of poverty—but to 
stifle and suppress them; and Bills such as this one are 
a confession of the dread the upper classes feel at the 
results of their own misgovernment. In hopes of getting rid 
of their bugbear, its promoters are willing to make any 
sacrifice of individual rights and liberties—or, rather, they 
totally forget them. 

This Bill not only empowers, but enjoins, as a duty 
on all sorts of local officials, constables, &c., to make a 
black-list of everybody who may be considered “ defective,” 
and for the purpose of so doing, to enter private houses, and 
have people examined compulsorily by doctors. 

It further empowers local bodies, magistrates, &c., on 
the certificate of two doctors (and who of us would trust 
our liberty, or that of those dear to us, to the absolute 
discretion of two doctors?) to shut up such persons for life 
on a variety of pretexts, among which figure “ wandering 
about ” and “ being charged with an offence’’! And, further, 
because feeble-mindedness—or defectiveness, as they call 
it—is notoriously difficult to assert, or define, or prove, the 
Bill gives a number of definitions of it, so wide as to rope 
in everyone whose standard of intellect varies from a 
Fabian’s or a police constable’s, and would, undoubtedly, 
include nearly every philosopher, poet, thinker, and saint, 
from the days of Socrates to the poet Shelley or Cardinal 
Newman. To crown the absurdity, the inquiries can be 
—no doubt will be, if the Bill passes—conducted in camera, 
and the relatives and friends of the defectives are invited 
to act as delators and informers! 

The thing would be ludicrous if it were not so dangerous 
and so cruel—so dangerous to the sane, so cruel to the truly 
defective ; for the feeble-minded are, perhaps, the weakest 
and most defenceless of all living creatures. They do, 
indeed, need protection, and not only against private, but 
also against public, aggression. If ever the laws made by a 
majority are specially odious and horrible, it is when they 
are aimed at a minority which is mentally feeble, and cut 
off by that very circumstance from protest, and from atten- 
tion being paid to its protests. 

Oh! but, we are told, this law will be most admirably 
administered, with every humanity and tact. How excel- 
lently is the despotic lunacy law administered—no com- 
plaints! Who ever hears the complaints that are muttered 
inside the walls? Who reads, or would believe, the sup- 
pressed letters? And when the Royal Commission on 
Mental Defectives sat, was one ex-lunatic, or supposed 
lunatic, called before it to give evidence? 

Again, we are told that the feeble-minded are not like 
the sane—they do not care about their liberty. The really 
feeble-minded (I do not mean the feeble-minded as defined 
in this Bill) are not quick at fitting speech to thought. They 
cannot tell us, nor we understand, exactly all they feel 
and need. But is not that very symptom for which they 
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are to be arrested, that “wandering about” which can 
empower the constable to act, a sign in itself that they, too, 
love the open sky and free fields, and that, cut off from 
communion with their fellows in the high mental faculties, 
they find in their free intercourse with Nature their own 
private link with God? 

I do not believe that we can take short-cuts in the matter of 
social regeneration, and deal by wholesale legislation with 
any class of the community. The final cure of Deficiency, or 
any other degradation of mind or body, must lie ina new and 
better society ; and,since immediate cases cannot wait for such 
distant times, the evil must be combated in each separate 
case by individual self-sacrifice and devotion, aided with all 
that public knowledge and public monies can do; but never 
by the wholesale sacrifice of human liberty, nor by putting 
the most defenceless section of the community at the mercy 
of a State bureau inspired by “ Eugenists” and directed by 
“medical experts.’’—Yours, &c., 

Jostan C. WepDGwoop. 

House of Commons, 

October 30th, 1912. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


LIBERALS AND THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—With every desire to understand the proposals of 
those on whose behalf Mr. Hemmerde writes in last week’s 
issue, I must confess to finding it impossible to do so. 

Mr. Hemmerde repudiates the intention to increase 
taxation. If this be so, where does the benefit of the change 
come in, and where are the great blessings to be derived 
by the masses of the people, which have loomed so large 
in some recent elections? But, whilst repudiating increased 
taxation, Mr. Hemmerde, a little further down in his letter, 
alleges that landlords will not be able to shift all the new 
land values tax on to the tenant. Surely, in this case, there 
will be increased taxation on the landowner. On this point, 
may I remark that when we have provided that the com- 
munity shall take the benefit of unearned increment, 
as has been done in the recent Budget, we have, for taxation 
purposes, placed land on precisely the same footing as other 
investments. This being so, the admission above mentioned 
as to the inability of the landowner to pass on all the new 
tax is a confiscation of his property to that extent, and Mr. 
Asquith has said distinctly that the Land Reform policy is 
not to be one of confiscation. According to Mr. Hemmerde, 
the central authority is to contribute nothing to local rates, 
because it would be a bonus to landlords. Apparently, it 
is quite just to go on increasing the local rates, and so 
deprive the landowner of part of his income, but quite unjust 
that the State should take off some of the burden by refund- 
ing what has been improperly put on. This looks like 
“knocking a man down, then kicking him for falling,” 
indeed. The great causes of increase in local rates have been 
education and sanitary work—both mainly national work. 

With great respect, the ground-landlords have not 
escaped the effect of rates and taxes. Because of the latter, 
they have been compelled to take less rent than they would 
otherwise have obtained ; and so, indirectly, they have con- 
tributed. I know, and admit, that up to now they have 
received the full benefit of the increment—this is where the 
community should have come in long ago; but that has been 
rectified now. It cannot be truthfully said that they have 
escaped. They have received less by the amount of the high 
rates than they would have done. 

Mr. Hemmerde says the proposed alteration is not com- 
plicated by existing contracts. In this district there are 
thousands of leases for 800 years. Do the new taxers pro- 
pose to wait for these to run out? If they put the new tax 
on to the ground-landlord, they will not only sweep away 
all the ground-rent, but, in many cases, he will have a 
substantial sum to pay in addition. 

I am surprised that Mr. Hemmerde should write slight- 
ingly of the principle of taxing according to capacity to pay. 
I thought there was nothing more clearly established in 











Liberal principles. We decline to tax corn, because the 
result would be that the two stones of flour used weekly in 
the artisan’s home would bear as much taxation as the two 
stones used in the home of the well-to-do, and so the taxa- 
tion would be disproportionate. 

We let incomes of £160 a year go free of Income-tax, and 
we super-tax incomes of over £5,000 a year—in the one case 
on the ground of incapacity, and in the other of capacity, 
to pay. 

With reference to what Mr. Hemmerde writes as to the 
incidence of rates and a further endowment of landlordism, 
this is clear evidence of confusion of thought on the sub- 
ject. Always conceding that unearned increment must be 
secured for the community, the landowner cannot obtain 
more for his land than the occupier can afford to pay after 
first discharging the rates. This is immutable. Whether the 
rates are high or low, they come first; the landowner can 
only get what value is left after rates are provided for. If, 
therefore, having taken the rates as a first claim, we pro- 
ceed, by some other process, to extract them again out of 
what is left to the landowner, we are compelling him to pay 
a second time what he has already paid, and, to that extent, 
confiscating his property. 

In conclusion, it is a pity we cannot discuss the ques- 
tion without being so scolded by the new land-value taxers. 
—Yours, &c., 

Rosert StTYRING. 

Brinkcliffe Tower, Sheffield, 

October 29th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Certain statements in Mr. Hemmerde’s letter would 
require further explanation if ordinary Liberals, brought up 
on the principle of ‘‘ taxation for revenue only,’’ are to 
become enthusiastic over taxation of Land Values for the 
sake of the benefits to be derived therefrom. 

Mr. Hemmerde draws a distinction between rates and 
taxes in their effect on rent, and one would like to be assured 
of the authority for this. He says: ‘‘ It being clear that any 
payment by the Exchequer in relief of rates must be a bonus 
to landowners, the only way to counteract this further 
endowment of landlordism is to follow and reappropriate 
the bonus by means of a tax,’’ and, again, later on, ‘‘ as the 
tendency of a land-values tax is that it cannot be shifted, 
they (the landlords) will find themselves unable to shift the 
whole of it on to their tenants.”’ 

The italics are mine. Mr. Hemmerde does not himself 
seem to be quite sure of his ground, because just before the 
last quotation he indicates the method by which landowners 
will do with the new tax what they did with rates, and that 
is that they will take into consideration, in making new 
contracts, the fact that the whole burden of the rates has 
been falling upon them. That can mean nothing else but 
an increase in the rent or the price, and, land being limited, 
tenants or purchasers must either pay or go without. In 
fact, purchasers of land will be worse off under this species 
of Land Reform than purchasers of other commodities under 
Tariff Reform. They cannot deal with the foreigner, short 
of emigration. 

Most Liberals with whom I have discussed the Land 
question, and not a few Conservatives as well, are agreed 
on two points—namely, (1) That the incidence of taxation 
and rating might well be shifted from valued rent to 
valued capital, thus freeing expenditure on improvements 
from the present unjustifiable addition to assessable rental. 
This would free good landlords and penalise bad ones. (2) That 
large powers of compulsory purchase should be vested in 
communities, both urban and rural, for public purposes, 
including housing, small holdings, roads, &c., without the 
necessity for arbitration, which inevitably means a ransom 
price. 

What those of whom I speak fail to see is that any new 
and as yet untapped source of taxation can be found, or 
that taxation of land can make land cheaper to buy or rent, 
any more than taxation of corn can make bread cheaper. 
Taxation is as much an item in the cost to the consumer as 
import duties admittedly are. 

Further, we think that Land Reform, which we agree 
would help to the solution of most of our social problems, 
is more likely to be thorough and lasting, if brought about 
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by a well-considered Act of Parliament, than by tacking it 
on to the Budget.—Yours, &c., 


D. N. Corton. 
Edinburgh, October 26th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—The letter of Mr. Hemmerde in your issue of this 
date is not at all convincing, and your footnote is a dis- 
concerting rejoinder. 

I was present at the recent Land Values Conference, and 
though Mr. Hemmerde personally asked objectors not to 
vote against his resolution, because the question of 
existing contracts remained an open one, yet it was perfectly 
apparent from the refusal to accept any amendments 
whatsoever, and the general tone of most of the official 
speakers, that the Land Values Group were out for confisca- 
tion of all revenue accruing from land, regardless of 
contracts. 

Why will Mr. Hemmerde and his colleagues ignore 
facts, and continue to accept the utterly unsubstantial 
estimates of value of the land of the United Kingdom pro- 
vided by Mr. Outhwaite—a Colonial, having no technical 
knowledge of the matter whatsoever, so far as this country at 
any rate is concerned? The result is an expectation of 
revenue hopelessly wide of the mark. 

Mr. Outhwaite estimates the ratio of bare land value 
to total value, including buildings, as 60 per cent. of the 
whole. 

Well, I have before me some scores of provisional valua- 
tions, made under the recent land legislation, and concerning 
such different districts as Ealing, Brentford, Harrow, 
Southall, Hanwell, Cardiff, and Penarth. In not a single 
case does the full site value (i.e., the improved value, with 
roads, pavements, d&c., added) exceed 31 per cent. of the 
total value, Taking the 122 different developed properties, 
the full site value averages less than 194 per cent. of the 
total value. Moreover, the smaller the property in the above 
122 cases, the larger the proportion of full site value. Hence, 
if existing contracts be respected, my experience shows that 
Mr. Hemmerde’s ‘‘ poor cottager ”’ will be even more highly 
rated than at present under any scheme which makes site 
value the sole basis of rating. 

The present land taxes are well conceived, but unfairly 
worked. 

Undeveloped land duty of a halfpenny in the £ on 
capital value approximates to the income tax which would 
be payable if the capital had been invested in a dividend- 
paying security, and so places owners of urban land roughly 
in the same position as other capitalists. 

Increment value duty is right in theory, so far as it 
mulcts only the added value created by the community. 
Owners, however, should receive credit at, say, 4 per cent. 
for the period of enforced idleness, and also credit for any 
undeveloped land duty which they have paid. On the 
other hand, they should be debited with any rent they have 
received. In such case, as an owner of a certain area of 
urban land, I should not object to pay 50 per cent. incre- 
ment value duty instead of the present 20 per cent. 

The existing reversion duty passes my comprehension 
when I regard its leniency. If I sell ground rents of either 
99 or 999 years unexpired term, I get approximately the same 
price for equally well-secured properties. It therefore 
follows that at such a distance as 99 years the reversionary 
element has no market value at all, and when the lease 
expires, a sheer windfall accrues to the lessor. 

I submit, therefore, that instead of a paltry tax of 
10 per cent., there should be chargeable 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent., due regard being given to the present reversionary 
value, where the unexpired term is not a very distant one. 

I still await reply to my previous letter in which I 
desire to know why those who have invested capital in 
ground rents to pay only a reasonable 4 per cent. rate of 
interest are to be treated so much more harshly than 
investors in other forms of security.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED FRAZER. 

Homebank, Ealing, October 26th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—A, owner in fee, leases to B, for a term of 1,000 
years, a plot of land for building at a rent of £10. B 





covenants to pay all existing and future rates and taxes, and 
to expend £1,000 in building. B erects buildings accord- 
ingly, and pays his rent of £10: plus all rates and taxes 
which by the present system are assessed on the value of the 
land and buildings taken together—say, £60. 

How does Mr. Hemmerde propose to respect existing 
contracts and yet compel A to pay rates on his £10 a year? 
If A be rated on that £10 a year, what relief in any other 
quarter will he get by Mr. Hemmerde’s plan?—Yours, &c., 

H. 


Belfast, October 28th, 1912. 


THE OFFER TO THE DOCTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—You point out, in your last issue, that the present 
Council of the British Medical Association have a grave 
responsibility resting upon them, in advising the profession 
whether to work the Insurance Act or not. I feel absolutely 
certain that a large number of practitioners who signed the 
pledge are now, since the final terms of the Government 
were announced, seriously considering their position. The 
representative meeting which will be held next month does 
not express the views of the whole profession. It is well 
known that the local committees are run by about half-a- 
dozen men, and that these committees are not thoroughly 
representative of the men who have done contract practice. 
I think it is a monstrous injustice to expect the whole 
profession to abide by the decision of this meeting. A 
question of this magnitude should surely be decided by a 
referendum of the whole profession. The Leipsic Society 
pays the practitioner 5s. per single member and 7s. 3d. for 
a member with dependents. The terms which our Govern- 
ment are offering are far better than those offered in any 
other country in Europe. If the Die-hards win the day, a 
whole-time service will be started, and the result will be 
that many men will be gradually starved, and, ultimately 
ruined. Under the Bill all the men doing contract 
practice will double their incomes ; there is not the slightest 
doubt about that. It is high time that those of us who do 
not belong to the Association should make our voices 
heard.—Yours, &c., 

A Meptcat PRACTITIONER. 

London, October 29th, 1912. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your admirable article on the Mental Deficiency 
Bill will be read with gratitude by all who have the real 
interests of this class of the community at heart. The aim 
should be to amend the Bill, not to destroy it. The uncom- 
promising opposition to it on the part of some brilliant 
individualists has been viewed with dismay by men and 
women whose lives are spent working among the poor. The 
struggle for existence with the handicaps which poverty 
imposes—imperfect education, inadequate food and clothing 
and housing—is hard enough for those who are endowed 
with average intelligence and faculty ; but it is much harder 
for those who are even a little below the average, and a 
hundred times harder for the defective or feeble-minded. 
The promoters of the Bill desire, not punishment, but pro- 
tection, for those who are not competent to protect them- 
selves. Among the very poor, the parents are often not 
able to give a feeble-minded child the care and individual 
attention that it needs. In my view, the defective poor 
child has a right to demand this special treatment from the 
society that is responsible for its existence. Indeed, it 
would be well to extend this right to all feeble-minded and 
defective children, irrespective of class or circumstances. 
Among the well-to-do, such children are too often hidden 
away out of a kind of shame, and denied all chance of im- 
provement by mixing with normal children. Anyone who 
has watched the work in specialised schools, and par- 
ticularly the effect of Swedish physical training, knows that 
there is almost no limit to the improvement that is possible 
for feeble-minded cases under proper conditions. 

The present writer has come into direct touch with 
defectives and feeble-minded persons in village life in various 
parts of the country. Two examples are to the point. In 
one case, a boy, a member of a family of not quite normal 
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children, was got into a special school at an early age. He 
was a deaf mute as well as feeble-minded. He returned to 
his home when he was about fifteen or sixteen, having learnt 
to speak quite well, and with his movements well under 
control. He was really not very different from his brothers, 
at this point, as none of them could articulate clearly. The 
home was a very poor one, and no special care could be 
given to this boy. He had to try and earn a living like 
the rest. He drifted from one underpaid odd job to another. 
During the eight or ten years that he was under observation 
he rapidly deteriorated. His power of articulate speech was 
very soon lost. His movements became the uncontrolled 
movements of the imbecile, and he was at once the butt and 
the terror of the village children. Under proper conditions, 
there is no reason why he should not have continued to 
make progress on the lines of the special treatment. 

The other case is that of a defective girl. She was 
seduced at an early age, and the parents—poor and 
ignorant, with a growing family themselves— could only 
regard her as a criminal. She remained at home, and led 
the life of a dog. When she came under observation she 
had had her fourth child, father unknown, which had died, 
presumably of neglect, soon after birth. The cruelty of 
the suggestion that feeble-minded girls should be left at 
large until they have been seduced can only be appreciated 
by women. No man can guess at the hell that a poor girl 
must go through when her condition is discovered by her 
“virtuous” neighbors. It is surely the right of such a girl 
to be protected. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without speaking 
of one other danger in the individualist plan of leaving 
defectives and the feeble-minded uncontrolled. Someone 
has drawn a charming picture of village life: an idyll, 
with the village idiot as the centre and touchstone, bringing 
out all the virtues of charity and kindness in his surround- 
ings. The reality is sometimes far otherwise. The village 
idiot, when he comes to manhood, is often a creature of 
strong passions. There have been tragic happenings in 
remote country villages when an unhappy creature of this 
type has raided a party of little girls. And even short of 
tragedy, there is terror and danger that is destructive of 
village life. There may be still, scientifically, much doubt 
as to the reason of mental and moral deficiency, and of 
their transmission by inheritance; but, for practical pur- 
poses, anyone who has lived more than a generation can 
endorse emphatically, from personal observations, your con- 
clusion that the marriage of feeble-minded persons is “ un- 
desirable.’’ Perhaps some would go further and say that 
the production of children by such persons is a crime; but 
the crime is not that of the unhappy individual—it is the 
crime of this civilised barbarism we call society which breeds 
criminals and imbeciles and paupers faster than it produces 
its higher types, and makes it equally, for the unfortunate, 
a crime to live and a crime to die.—Yours, &c., 


J. T. Krnecstey Tarpey. 
October 29th, 1912. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC BILL AND 
THE FLOGGING CRAZE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Few of your readers can have failed to note the 
prolonged outcry in the press for an extension of flogging. 
It began with the proposal for the lashing of White Slave 
Traffickers—most unwisely accepted by the Home Office 
when the Bill was before the Standing Committee, and since 
blessed by the Bishop of London and other pillars of the 
Church—and it has now assumed a number of forms, so 
various and so incongruous as to exhibit very clearly the 
utter incoherence of mind which yearns for these antiquated 
penalties. May I cite a few examples? 

The offences ‘for which the lash is most commonly and 
most speciously invoked are crimes of violence. Thus the 
Dean of Lincoln, with the support of two Diocesan Con- 
ferences, has lately urged that assaults on young girls should 
be so punished ; while the ‘‘ Daily Express ” is anxious to 
extend the use of the lash to armed burglars, and Mr. 
Montagu Sharpe (who once sentenced an aged vagrant to be 
birched for begging) has naturally seized the opportunity to 
express similar opinions. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Sir Robert Anderson, fired with implacable animosity against 





the enemies of Scotland Yard, has again given voice to his 
desire for such application of “the intelligent principles of the 
Divine Law ”’ ; and it is equally a matter of course that the 
ancient and oft-disproved legend that garrotting was sup- 
pressed by the “cat’’ has been once more trotted out, as 
by the Bishop of Chester, in support of this latest flogging 
craze. 

But the ‘ crimes-of-violence ’’ flagellants are not the 
only ones in the field. Immorality is another offence which, 
we are told, can only be cured by flogging, that is, by the 
indecent punishment of the birch. Mr. A. J. Lawrie, who 
enjoys the distinction of having passed no fewer than eight 
sentences of the kind, at the London Sessions, during the 
present year, has lately ordered a young man of eighteen 
to receive twenty-five strokes of the birch for ‘‘ frequenting 
Hyde Park with an immoral purpose.’’ Mr. Fordham has 
expressed his regret that he could not flog a young Italian 
who insulted an English girl; and Mr. Justice Scrutton, who 
would have liked to order ‘‘ a good whipping ’’ for a youth 
of fifteen who abducted a girl of the same age, was not certain 
that he would not have included in that punishment (had it 
been possible) the girl also. It might be well if these 
custodians of the public morals would remember Cowper’s 
remark in ‘‘ Tirocinium ”’ :— 

“The management of tyroes of eighteen 
[s difficult; their punishment obscene.” 

But let it not be supposed that crimes of violence and of im- 
morality exhaust the energies of the rod-at-any-price party. 
Without going further back than the last few weeks, we have 
also a demand from some Bristol Poor Law Guardians that 
parents should be flogged for gross neglect of children; a 
cry from the editor of ‘‘ Road ’’ for the flogging of persons 
who throw things at motor cars; a sigh of regret from Mr. 
Fred T. Jane, the naval expert, that midshipmen are no 
longer thrashed ; and the periodic howl for the whipping of 
militant suffragettes. Last, but not least, comes the virtuous 
and indignant complaint of a fox-hunter (‘‘ A Follower of 
Holderness Hounds ’’), that a case of gross cruelty to a horse 
was not punished by fifty lashes. Of the number of lashes 
suitable for cruelty to foxes, no mention. 

I commend these few examples of the stupid savagery 
still rampant in so many minds to the notice of those Mem- 
bers of Parliament who will soon have to decide whether the 
White Slave Traffic Bill, which its supporters at first declared 
to be a non-contentious measure, is to place another 
Flogging Act on the Statute-book. There is reason to fear 
that the Home Office, which, under its present chief, has 
allowed the flogging of vagrants to be revived in the most 
marked manner during the past twelve months, will not 
prove true to Liberal principles in this matter, and it, there- 
fore behoves Liberal and Labor Members, with their Irish 
allies, to see that this reactionary step is not taken in a 
Parliament which calls itself democratic. It is certain that 
if the flogging of the White Slave Traffickers is legalised; the 
demand will quickly be extended for the similar punishment 
of other classes of offenders.—-Yours, &c., 

Henry S. Satz. 

53, Chancery Lane, W.C., October 30th, 1912. 

[We agree with Mr. Salt that, if flogging is attached to 
this Bill, it will be necessary, in view of the seriousness of 
the precedent, to organise an uncompromising opposition in 
Parliament. We are astonished that the use of torture 
should be pressed in the name of the Church and the law, 
to both of which it should be most abhorrent.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE HOME RULE BILL: A NEEDFUL 
AMENDMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When the last Home Rule Bill was before the 
country one of the most formidable objections which had 
to be faced was, “ The Irish people have no capacity for self- 
government; at any rate it has never been tested.” The 
entire lack of any system of popular local government in 
Ireland made it difficult to reply. Since then, the Local 
Government Act of 1898, transferring the control of local 
affairs from the Grand Juries to popularly elected bodies, 
has completely altered the situation. For nearly fourteen 
years, the Irish people have demonstrated their capacity, in 
the working of this Act, in a manner which has won tributes 
from Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wyndham, and other Conservatives, 
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This time, in consequence, the Home Rule campaign, what- 
ever other arguments it has to face, has not had any trouble 
with the “unfit for self-government” cry. Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Devlin, and other Nationalists have made ample use 
of the general efficiency of local government as an argument 
why the other powers of national self-government should be 
conceded; and have publicly declared that they found 
this one of the most effective arguments in converting 
British audiences. It is correct, therefore, to say that the 
local government electors in Ireland, by the wisdom with 
which they have exercised the powers conferred on them, 
have contributed in no small degree to the triumph of the 
Home Rule cause. 

One would naturally expect that this electorate would 
be taken as the basis of the Home Rule Parliament, which 
they had materially helped to win. As they have been 
faithful in small things, it is just that they should be 
trusted in greater. But the Government Bill, as it stands, 
proposes arbitrarily to exclude from the electoral register 
for the Irish House of Commons one section of the local 
government electors—the women. Men and women alike 
have worked to make local government a success; men alone 
are to reap the reward. Women have helped to lay the 
foundations of self-government; they are to be excluded 
from the edifice raised thereon. 

It is this injustice, the greatest blot on the Home Rule 
Bill, that Mr. Snowden’s amendment to Clause 9 proposes 
to rectify. Mr. Snowden’s amendment would make the 
existing local government register in Ireland the register 
for the election of the first Irish House of Commons. It 
is well to understand clearly that this proposal has no 
narrowing effect, the Irish local government franchise being 
wider than the English. The Irish local government 
register includes the Parliamentary register, with the 
addition of women (and peers, a negligible quantity) on the 
same terms. The Snowden amendment would therefore 
establish in Ireland the franchise proposed by the Stanger 
Woman Suffrage Bill of 1908. This, the “sex-equality ”’ 
franchise, is not only the most equitable method of approach 
ing the woman suffrage question, but has in Ireland the 
further advantage of employing an existing register ; whereas 
the proposal of Mr. Crawshay Williams (also on the paper 
as an amendment to Clause 9) would involve the drawing 
up of a new register before the Home Rule Parliament 
could be elected, and would thus unfairly complicate the 
preliminary working of Home Rule. 

It should not be necessary to urge support of the 
Snowden amendment upon any section of the House. Anti- 
Suffragists can support it without prejudice to their subse- 
quent action on the Reform Bill, for the Irish Parliament 
is to have no power over those questions of Imperial con- 
cern which so many Antis fear to entrust to women. 
Nationalists are bound to support it, or to'stultify their own 
claim for liberty. Mr. Redmond has declared his readiness 
to offer any safeguard demanded by even a single Irish 
Unionist who honestly thought it necessary ; how, then, can 
he resist the claim’ of Irish women to the simple constitu- 
tional safeguard of the vote? What would be thought of 
a proposal to deprive Unionists of the franchise for the 
Irish Parliament? 

We hear, from those who are afraid to face this amend- 
ment on its merits, the most contradictory arguments of a 
side-tracking character. First, it is said that there is no 
“mandate”? from Ireland on the question of woman 
suffrage. The support of the City Councils of Dublin, Cork, 
and Limerick, of the County Councils of Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and Galway, and of a number of smaller locally- 
elected bodies, culminating in the petition presented by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin at the Bar of the House in favor of 
the Conciliation Bill, amply demonstrates the real feelings 
of Ireland—where there are sixteen suffrage societies, and 
only one branch of the Anti-Suffrage League—on the 
question. So generally is it recognised that Irish feeling 
is in favor of woman suffrage that an argument against the 
amendment has been based on this fact! Tt is urged that 
the women can wait until the Irish Parliament gives it 
to them. But the Irish Parliament is forbidden to give it 
to them for three years; and, with the vast work of social 
and economic regeneration which it will have to undertake, 
it is vitally important that it should be able to command, 
from the beginning, the help of the women, and should be 








responsible to them. Otherwise its social programme will 
inevitably fall far short of what it might otherwise attain. 
The matters—poor law reform, educational reform, and 
the like—which will mainly concern the Irish House of 
Commons from the start, are precisely those in which the 
advice of women is of the greatest value. 

It is said by some that this question must be “ left to 
the Irish people.” Then why have the Nationalists accepted 
the application to Ireland of the Reform Bill, which proposes 
a much more sweeping change in the franchise ?—Yours, &c., 


F. SHeeny SKEFFINGTON. 


A PARADOX OF HISTORY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The writer of the article which appears in this 
issue of THE Nation, under this title, is, I think, rather 
unfair to the memory of Lord Ellenborough. When I read 
‘« Ellenborough, famous even among the vultures of his day,”’ 
I rubbed my eyes with amazement. A casual reader might 
infer that Lord Ellenborough was to be classed in the same 
category as Judge Jeffreys. As a matter of fact the great 
defender of Warren Hastings, whom Macaulay describes as 
‘the bold and strong-minded Law,’’ was one of the greatest 
judges who ever sat on the bench. Most lawyers would agree 
that there was no greater exponent of the Common Law 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and his 
decisions are still cited with reverence. Whatever Lord 
Ellenborough’s faults as a politician may have been, to 
speak of him as a “ vulture ”’ 
—Yours, &c., 


appears to me to be mere abuse. 


W. A. Jotty. 
5, Portman Mansions, York Place, W. 


October 31st, 1912. 


[To call a man a vulture is not to question his title to 
such epithets as “ bold”’ or “ strong-minded,”’ or his reputa- 
tion as an expounder of Common Law. In the article of 
which Mr. Jolly complains, Ellenborough’s great abilities 
were acknowledged. He was called a vulture because, at 
a time when the upper classes had made the English criminal 
law one of the worst scandals in Europe, and judges 
sentenced children of ten or twelve to transportation for 
trifling offences, he used all his influence to prevent the 
slightest modification of its barbarities, and continually 
complained in Parliament of the leniency of his brether 
judges (Romilly 2, 152). He vehemently defended, among 
others, the atrocious law which prescribed capital punish- 
ment for the penalty of stealing four shillings in a shop, 
and, in resisting the proposal to repeal it, he said that the 
English law of his day was superior to that of any other code of 
laws under the sun (House of Lords, April 2nd, 1813). His 
conduct as a judge was, on occasions, such as to outrage the 
not very sensitive taste of the lawyers of his day. (See, 
e.q., Horner’s account of his behavior at Hunt’s trial.) “ There 
is but one sentiment of condemnation, respecting Lord Ellen- 
borough’s intemperate and indecent conduct at Hunt’s trial.” 
(“Memoirs of F. Horner,” Vol. 2, 139). He told Lauderdale that 
he once left a man to be hanged because “he lolled out his tongue 
and acted the part of an idiot,’’ on which Lauderdale asked 
him what law had made this a capital crime (Romilly, 2, 
155). The word “vulture’’ seems not inappropriate in 
describing a judge of bloodthirsty temper, who had become 
famous among a particularly savage set of judges (Romilly 
had not the least hope that the judges would ever support 
a measure for improving the criminal law in 1808, though 
in the last fifty years more than sixty new capital offences 
had been created), for the zeal which he displayed against 
political offenders when on their trial before him. Hone 
fortunately and miraculously escaped his talons.—TuHE 
WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. | 


A MESSAGE FROM ATHENS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The Acropolis is deserted in these times. We 
are living in a very quick present, and no longer in a dead 
past. Greece is living Greece, and there is no Byron to weep 
over her. Tears are scarce as yet, and no Athenian mother 
weeps as her son goes to the frontier, To-night comes the 
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first list of killed and wounded, and there will be tears in 
some houses. But there will be few regrets and no com- 
plaints. For the mind of Greece is made up, and her 
citizens’ hearts are brave and proud. The theatres are 
closed, and the streets soberly quiet. The cab ranks are 
almost empty, for even the cab horses have gone to the war. 
There are few police, and those few have little to do. 
The shops that sell socks, and soap, and other soldiers’ 
comforts are busy ; but the drapers and dressmakers are idle. 
They, too, will soon be busy making garments of mourning. 
Crape will be to the women a cause of proud sadness. The 
cafés are full, for in these times the man who is too old 
to fight must gather with his fellows, to talk over the 
news from the front, and to praise Venizelos, the straight 
simple man, who has seen how to bring Bulgar, Serb, Greek, 
and the men of the Black Mountain together, to save the 
women of Macedonia from dishonor, the men from the night 
that had no day. 

The correspondents from the capitals of Europe seem 
the only sad men; for as yet they are not allowed to go 
to the front. So they make bricks with little straw, and 
curse the patriot Censor with vain words. A regiment half- 
a-mile long passes through the streets to the station. They 
are Cretans, these dark-skinned, serious, unshaven men, 
come to fight for the Motherland, whose future, as whose 
past, is theirs. Thew have doffed the beautiful garments of 
their island to Jon the khaki of modern war. No man cries 
“Zeto e Polemos,’’ but every man takes off his hat in 
reverence to simple men going to war, that by taking life 
they may save it. It is a crusade. Let us all pray 
that the small nations may succeed where the big nations 
have failed, and that the reign of the Turk may come to an 
end.—Yours, &c., 

em 
Athens, October 20th, 1912 


THE EPIGRAM ON SHERLOCK. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Bell supports his interpretation with good 
arguments, but there seem to be better on the other side. 
His first statement was that the Sees of Canterbury and 
London were vacant at the same time. In fact, Herring 
was Archbishop from 1747 to 1757, while Gibson, Sherlock’s 
predecessor in the See of London, did not die until 
September, 1748. Further, Mr. Bell’s view involves the 
epigrammatist in a false antithesis. Applied to the Sees, the 
right antithesis is not St. Paul’s and Lambeth, but either 
St. Paul’s and Canterbury or Fulham and Lambeth. Applied 
to the Deanery, the epigrammatist’s phrase is correct. As 
used of the Dean, the lines mean that for promotion he 
would stifle his conscience. It is vulgar abuse, but, as Mr. 
Bell knows, non-jurors had that for their stock-in-trade. 
Lastly, many years ago I copied the epigram, with two slight 
verbal differences, from a manuscript volume which seemed 
to have been compiled by a rector of Amersham, who died in 
1721. If the ownership of the book were certain, this would 
be decisive; but, of course, mistakes are possible in such a 
matter.—Yours, &c., THE REVIEWER. 


LORD ROBERTS’S MANCHESTER SPEECH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your issue of August 3rd, you were good enough 
to publish a letter from me, the gist of which was that if 
England continues to follow her present line of policy, the 
inevitable result will be war with Germany. An editorial 
note was appended to my letter, from which I inferred 
agreement, on your part, with my views. May it not easily 
be that the main difference between Lord Roberts’s stand- 
point and mine is that I still think it worth while to 
advocate such a change in our foreign policy as would avert 
war, whereas Lord Roberts does not? If, as may easily be 
the case, Lord Roberts thinks that war could only be averted 
by a radical change of policy on England’s part, and, at the 
same time, looks upon it as out of the question that such 
a change should be brought about, he is surely justified in 
urging his fellow-countrymen to prepare while there is yet 


time. Is not any man bound to do all he can towards safe- 





guarding his country against a danger- which he looks upon 
as inevitable?—Yours, &c., T. G. Martin. 
2, Anderson Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
October 27th, 1912. 


LENDING MONEY FOR WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The valuable article in your last issue on 
“Lending Money for War” raises once more a question 
which, owing to the growth of internationalised finance, 
threatens to become acute. The prohibition of war loans, 
however, cannot be effectively dealt with other than by 
international agreement. Hence this question should be 
pressed upon the consideration of the third Hague Con- 
ference. 

To ordinary men it seems particularly futile for the 
Governments of the Powers to issue Declarations of 
Neutrality and to labor for the restoration of peace in the 
Balkans if their private capitalists are allowed to finance 
the combatants on both sides for just so long as there is 
anything to be drained out of the peoples of the fighting 
States. 

“The God of War is now a man of business’”’; but this 
business is both utterly immoral, and, as your article shows, 
not even “good business.” It can, and ought to, be pro- 
hibited by common agreement between the civilised States, 
and made henceforth a distinct breach of neutrality.— 
Yours, &c., 

Cart Heatu, National Peace Council. 

167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 8. W. 

October 30th, 1912. 


“SCIENCE, THE LAND, AND THE PEOPLE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—A few of your readers will have welcomed the 
admission in your stimulating article, ‘‘ Science, the Land, 
and the People,’’ that ‘‘ Malthus could never be quite van- 
quished by quoting against the Malthusians man’s victories 
in the industrial field.”” They must regret, however, that 
you seem to consider that Prince Kropotkin has vanquished 
him by quoting the wonderful results of intensive culture. 
Is not intensive culture merely the enriching of a few 
acres at the expense of many? One wonders what will 
be the limit to the rise in the already rising cost of manure 
when this scientific tillage becomes general. Indeed, 
where is the manure to come from? But even granting 
that the produce of our fields could be quadrupled, one 
cannot see how our agricultural population—even though 
correspondingly increased—could keep our _ industrial 
population going as it is to-day.—Yours, &c.,' 

MALTHUSIAN. 


“THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The reviewer of my book, “The Viceroys of 
Ireland,’’ is evidently under the impression that Sir John 
Gilbert’s volume, published in 1864, deals with the Viceroy- 
alty to that date. Gilbert, however, confined himself to the 
period covered by the years 1172-1509, and, therefore, I have 
had to do the pioneer work for over four hundred years, and 
not half-a-century, as your reviewer says.—Yours, &c., 


CuHarLes O’Manony. 
London, S8.W., October 28th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


FROM CALLIMACHUS. 
One told me, Heracleitus, you were dead, 
And tears his telling made me shed, 
So many a time we twain had seen the sun 
Set ere the talk we held was done. 
But now, my Halicarnassian friend, I know 
You have been ashes long ago, 
Yet still your song-birds live, whereon for aye 
Death, who grips all, no hand shall lay. 


JoHN SARGEAUNT. 
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The Porld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 


THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell.” By M. D. Petre. 
(Arnold. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“ Letters and Character Sketches from the House of Commons.” 
By the late Sir Richard Temple. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study.”” By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“John Forster and His Friendships.” By 
(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The English Housewife in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.”” By Rose M. Bradley. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 





Richard Renton. 


“A Christmas Garland.” Woven by Max Beerbohm. (Heine- 
mann 5s. net.) 
“Those United States.” By Arnold Bennett. (Secker. 5s. net.) 


“The House of Commons from Within, and Other Memories.” 
By the Right Hon. Robert Farquharson. (Williams & 


Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Seasonable Trades.” Edited by Sidney Webb and Arnold 
Freeman. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“St. Paul: 


A Study in Social and Religious History.” By 
Adolf Deissmann. Translated by L. R. M. Strachan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Through Facts to Faith.” By the Rev. J. 
(Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Life and Times of Calvin.” 
the Rev. B. 8S. Berrington. 

“The Unbearable Bassington.” 


M. Thompson. 


By L. Penning. 
(Kegan Paul. 
By H. H. Munro. 


Translated by 
10s. 6d. net.) 
(Lane. 6s.) 


“Come Rack! Come Rope!” By Robert Hugh Benson. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“Maitres d’Autrefois et d’Aujourd’hui.” Par Victor Giraud. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Les Chaines du Passé.”” Roman. Par Auguste Bailly. (Paris: 
Grasset. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Carl Maria von Weber: Ein Lebensbild.” Von Max von 
Weber. (Berlin: Grote. M10.) 

* * * * * 


“Tue genteel style in writing” is a phrase which Lamb 
employed without any suggestion of disparagement; but it 
has altered for the worse, and is now often applied to what 
is prim or affected. Yet some such term, is necessary to 
describe the qualities of style possessed by certain writers 
who have been primarily men of affairs or of fashion, and 
to whom authorship has been more of an avocation than a 
real calling. Shaftesbury, Temple, Bolingbroke, and Chester- 
field, for example, have, with all their differences, certain 
common characteristics—a compound of cynicism, distinc- 
tion, and shrewd worldly wisdom, with a touch of conde- 
scension as of a person of quality conversing for the moment 
with a chance acquaintance—which give a peculiar flavor 
to their writings. If we omit Chesterfield, no author of this 
type enjoys any popular vogue, possibly because, as Hazlitt 
says in his entertaining essay ‘““On the Conversation of 
Lords,” “the human mind has a trick of striking a balance 
between the favors of wisdom and of fortune.” Byron 
thought that Horace Walpole was not properly appreciated, 
“first, because he was a gentleman; and, secondly, because 
he was a nobleman,” and, whatever the explanation may 
be, it is undeniable that the authors we have mentioned 
are less read than reputed to be read. 

* “ eo: 

ATTENTION is drawn to two writers, one of them belonging 
to this category, and the other not far removed from it, 
by the recent publication of Sir Walter Raleigh’s reprint 
of “The Complete Works of George Savile, First Marquess 
of Halifax,” by the Clarendon Press, and a revised edition 
of Lord Fitzmaurice’s “Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, 
First Marquis of Lansdowne,” by Messrs. Macmillan. 
Halifax was Chesterfield’s literary ancestor, as well as his 
grandfather, for the latter’s “ Letters to His Son’”’ were pre- 
ceded by the former’s “ Advice to a Daughter,” so that, as 
Sir Walter Raleigh says, the habit of giving advice to the 
younger generation would appear to have been hereditary 
in the family. It is true that Halifax was a better moralist 
and a more profound thinker than Chesterfield, as well as 
his superior as a man; but both are fond of those cynical 
asides which add considerably to the charm of the style of 
writing they affected. Thus Chesterfield’s statement that 
George I. was unfitted for the active part of a King, “ which 
is to shine and oppress,” might be paralleled by Halifax’s 
defence of Charles II. : “If he dissembled ; let us remember, 
first, that he was a King, and that Dissimulation is a Jewel 
of the Crown.” 





Hairax’s claim to remembrance in the world of books 
rests mainly on his “ Advice to a Daughter,” his “‘ Character 
of King Charles II.,” of which Sir Walter Raleigh says that 
“no such intimate portrait of an English King, drawn.by a 
contemporary, is to be found in the whole course of our 
history,” and his three pamphlets, “The Character of a 
Trimmer,” “The Anatomy of an Equivalent,” and “A 
Letter to a Dissenter,’”’ which Mr. Herbert Paul describes 
as the most valuable contributions to the English language 
and to speculative thought which the reign of James II. 
produced. As an example of Halifax’s style, we may quote 
the following, taken from a passage in which he advises his 
daughter to make the best of any possible defects in her 
husband :— 


“ The last supposition I will make, is, That your Husband 
should be weak and incompetent to make use of the Privileges 
that belong to him. It will be yielded, that such a one 
leaveth room for a great many Objections. But God Almighty 
seldom sendeth a Grievance without a Remedy, or at least such 
a Mitigation as taketh away a great part of the sting, and the 
smart of it. To make such a Misfortune less heavy, you are 
first to bring to your Observation, That a Wife very often 
maketh the better Figure, for her Husband’s making no great 
one: And there seemeth to be little reason, why the same 
Lady that chuseth a Waiting-Woman with worse Looks, may 
not be content with a Husband with less Wit; the Argument 
being equal from the advantage of the Comparison. If you will 
be more ashamed in some Cases, of such a Husband, you will 
be less afraid than you would perhaps be of a wise one. ‘ 
Therefore, be sure, if you have such an Idiot, that none, except 
your self, have the benefit of the forfeiture; Such a Fool is a 
dangerous Beast, if others have the keeping of him; and you 
must be very undexterous if when your Husband shall resolve 
to be an Ass, you do not take care he may be your Ass.” 


* * * 


AnoTner form of writing which Halifax practised with 
success was the aphorism, and Sir Walter Raleigh thinks his 
collection of maxims to be ‘‘ the nearest parallel and rival 
to the work of La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére.’’ 
Aphorisms had a great vogue in the seventeenth and 
eightéenth centuries, but the modern reader is apt to find 
them wearisome, though there are a few signs of their revival, 
possibly owing to the teaching and example of Nietzsche. 
Halifax’s have the merit of never sacrificing sense to wit, 
and they are usually illuminated by a gleam of cynicism. 
Here are a few taken from his various writings :— 


““Men must be saved in this World by their Want of 
Faith.” 


“°Tis good to have Men in Awe, but dangerous to have 
them afraid of us.” 

“I doubt it is not a wrong to the present Age, to say, 
that a knave is a less unpopular Calling than it hath been in 
former times. And to say truth, it would be ingratitude in 
some Men to turn Honest, when they owe all they have to 
their Knavery.” 

‘““The Court may be said to be a Company of well-bred 
fashionable beggars.”’ 

“*Most Men’s Anger about Religion is as if two Men 
should quarrel for a Lady they neither of them care for.” 

“The best Party is but a kind of a Conspiracy against the 
rest of the Nation.” 


“* As far as keeping distance is a sign of Respect, Mankind 
hath a great deal for Justice.” 

‘* Few Men would be deceived, if their Conceit of them- 
selves did not help the Skill of those who go about it.” 


* * * * * 


SHELBURNE, ‘‘one of the suppressed characters of 
English history,’’ as Disraeli calls him in ‘‘ Sybil,’’ is known 
to readers of Boswell through a blundering remark of Gold- 
smith. ‘‘ I wonder,’’ said Goldsmith to Shelburne, who 
happened to sit beside him at Drury Lane Theatre, ‘I 
wonder they should call your Lordship Malagrida (the name 
of a Spanish Jesuit, and at the time a byword for duplicity), 
for Malagrida was a very good man.’’ It is true that Shel- 
burne cannot be compared with Halifax either as a states- 
man or as a writer. But though he published nothing during 
his lifetime, the autobiographical memoranda, and the 
characters of Henry Fox, Bute, Bolingbroke, Chatham, and 
Cartaret, printed in Lord Fitzmaurice’s biography, show 
that he could handle as mordant a pen and point an aphorism 
with as much skill and no less malice than “the great 
tractarian.” To Shelburne belongs the further distinction 
of having been a great book-collector. At Bowood he formed 
a fine library, particularly rich in tracts on the French 
Revolution. 
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Redbiews. 


A SEEKER. 


“Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell.” By M. D. 
PETRE. (Arnold. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 


Fatuer Tyrrewi’s “Life” may be regarded either as a 
study in psychology, or as a chapter of contemporary Church 
History. It is difficult to say which is its predominant 
interest ; from each point of view the book takes permanently 
high rank. The “Study of Temperament” with which the 
second volume opens is worthy of the autobiography ; the 
work, taken as a whole, is a document of the first importance 
for students of the religious tendencies of our time. 

In Tyrrell, under the habit of the priest, lay the tem- 
perament of the artist. He was many other things besides— 
logician, speculative thinker, leader of forlorn hopes. But 
he was first and foremost an artist ; and the sense of beauty 
moulded his conception of the priesthood. This conception 
was one with which the history of the various priesthoods 
has not, it must be admitted, made us familiar. Its key- 
note was personal sacrifice: “For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.” In knowledge, and, in general, on the positive side 
of mind, he developed late—had it been otherwise, it may 
safely be said, his secession’ to Rome would not have taken 
place; he was a man of impressions and moods rather than 
of fixed judgments; he framed no system—he discussed 
standpoints and ideas. He bristled with what seemed to 
be inconsistencies ; but they were only such when stretched 
on a bed of Procrustes, and forced into a shape which was 
not theirs. He could see the sufficient reason of various 
positions, and would argue for them. He could also see 
their defects, and would point them out in the same breath. 
Dull men thought him speaking at random. He was not; 
he was looking at the thing from more than one point of 
view. . He disclaimed the quality of an expert, but he had 
the comprehension and the sympathetic insight which experts 
often lack. It is not easy to classify him either as thinker 
or teacher; he united gifts seldom found in combination, 
and appealed to men of various and widely differing types. 
His unworldliness was instinctive. He had reduced the 
material side of life to a minimum; he desired neither 
influence nor position; he was indifferent to the praise of 
men. And of that other-worldliness which is the canker of 
religion and religionists, he was frankly contemptuous. 
“Like Moses, I would rather be damned with the mass of 
humanity than saved alone, or even with a minority”; and, 
again, “I am very satisfied with my destiny as a wheel in 
God’s mill, and find sufficient reward in the interests of 
life, its ups, and even its downs; nor would I willingly 
purchase so dull a thing as personal safety at the sacrifice 
of such entertaining dangers.” Rare, indeed, is this high 
temper, distinctive of the “ self-spending heralds of the dawn, 
and of Christ’s ampler day.’’ 

How did such a man find himself a Catholic and a 
Jesuit? That he did, is not, perhaps, from the larger point 
of view, to be regretted. He did a work in the Church 
which could not have been done outside it, and which, 
probably, no one but he could have done; and, if his life 
was broken in the process, he would not (we may believe) 
have taken this over-seriously. “In a certain measure, men 
get what they ask for,” says his biographer. ‘He had 
asked for a place where he could work for others, and not 
for one in which he could take his own rest.” He exchanged 
English for Latin Christianity, as so many have done, on a 
misunderstanding. ‘If I became a Roman Catholic, it was 
because what I then understood of Catholicism (so different 
from what I now understand) seemed to me the form or 
formulation which best expressed what I wanted in wanting 
religion.”’ He spoke of himself, in later years, as having 
been “ trapped,” though not without fault on his side. When 
his Catholicism is insisted upon, we must distinguish. 
“Certainly, the Gods exist,” says Diotima in the 
“Symposium”; “but they exist in a manner peculiar to 
themselves.” He was a Catholic; but he was one in a 
manner peculiar to himself. It can hardly be said that a 
man who denied the Ecumenical authority of “the purely 
Western Councils of Trent and the Vatican” was, in any 
sense, a Roman or Papal Catholic; it is difficult to think 





that, in the sense in which the word would be used, say, by 
Lord Halifax, the author of “ Medievalism’’ was a Catholic 
at all. Protestantism, indeed, he did not like—and did not 
understand ; but, to the end, he was a seeker. He saw in 
Catholicism “at least, potentially, the solution of that 
religious problem which was so pressing in the miliew from 
which he had come, and from which he had never been 
separated in sympathy.” But the Catholicism in which he 
saw, or thought he saw, this solution was neither that of 
the Jesuit Order nor of the Vatican. He dreamed of a 
World-Church, embodying the ideal experience of the race, 
and retaining and transcending its values. He woke, and 
behold! “a waspish sect, glorying as none other in her 
rigidity and exclusiveness. Is this what Catho- 
licism has come to—so grand a name for so poor a thing?” 

The record is one of a long disillusionment. His life 
was spent in framing one conception of Catholicism after 
another, which should at once support the theory and 
embrace the facts. One after another they were disavowed 
by authority; one after another they gave way under his 
feet. From the first, his position was a false one. The 
wonder is not that it ended when it did, but that it did 
not end sooner; the strain was intolerable on each side. In 
the earlier stages of the conflict the English Jesuits sup- 
ported him. He was their own man; his personality was 
sympathetic; and, under Leo XIII., there was a certain 
presentiment of spring in the air. Nothing came—nothing 
could have come—df it; had a Leo XIV., rather than a 
Pius X., succeeded to the Papacy, though the means might 
have differed, the end would have been the same. An 
institution is limited by the law of its being. This, in the 
case of the Roman Church, is infallibility ; and infallibility 
means the arrest of life and the exclusion of change. It 
was on this rock that Modernism was shattered. The wise 
foresaw the inevitable; yet there is, perhaps, a wisdom in 
folly wiser than that of the wise. “Il est beau non de 
réver toujours, mais d’avoir révé dans son enfance: il en 
reste un parfum et comme une tradition de poésie qui defraie 
lage ot l’on n’imagine plus.” 

The inevitableness of a rupture, however, does not 
justify either the means taken to precipitate it, or the action 
of those who bring it about. These must be judged on their 
own merits. And, in Tyrrell’s case, the tactics of the 
diocesan authorities in England, and their masters at the 
Vatican, contrast strongly with the moderation and 
good feeling of the Jesuits of the English Province; 
the impression left on the reader is painful in the extreme. 
Incidit in latrones sums up the ‘situation. Wavering 
Anglicans will do well to mark the contrast between the 
standards of Protestant England and those of Rome. From 
1906 till his death, his ecclesiastical position was anomalous. 
Permission to celebrate mass, for a Catholic the essential 
badge of the priesthood, was denied him; in 1907 he was 
excommunicated, like Father Benecke in “Eleanor,” for 
saying “what every educated man in Europe knew to be 
true.” He was attacked personally, and—this he resented 
more keenly—in the person of his friends; no petty slight, 
no pinprick that could exasperate a sensitive temper, was 
spared. “At times,’’ he writes, “it makes me very angry 
when I think of the sort of men who are allowed to say 
Mass”; and “ What is this sorcery, or love-potion, by which 
the Babylonian harlot gets so many men to believe in her, 
work for her, and to suffer intolerable ingratitude and in- 
justice at her hands?” 

This state of things could scarcely have been lasting. 
The position was imposed upon him, he believed, in the 
interests of others, to which he invariably postponed his 
own; but this motive, at first weighty, lost force year by 
year. Apathy, on the one hand, and scepticism, on the 
other, have made havoc in the Modernist ranks. Never has 
a movement promised so much and performed so little. If 
the present Pontificate has proved one thing beyond dis- 
pute, it is the omnipotence of the Pope in Latin Christendom. 
Suffavit ventus ejus et dissiparit eos: Rome is Catholicism, 
and Catholicism is Rome. His premature death renders 
speculation on what might have been his future unprofitable. 
But it is certain that he had two strong attractions—one to 
the English Church: “The position I have come to these 
last years is, in substance, more Anglican than anything 
else,” he writes, in 1905; and “ The Church of the ‘ Christian 
Year’ is (and always has been) my native air’; the other 
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to a less historical and institutional form of Christianity : 
“The Christianity of the future will consist of mysticism 
and charity, and possibly the Eucharist, in its primitive 
form, as the outward bond. I desire no better.’”’ It may 
be permitted to an English Churchman, who knew him 
intimately, to think that antiquam erquirite matrem would 
have been the happier and the better alternative. “ Enfant 
de demain, l’Eglise d’hier lui était impossible: mais il 
aurait bien di séjourner dans |’Eglise d’aujourd’hui.” 

Were we asked to express, in a few words, Father 
Tyrrell’s permanent contribution to religious thought and 
experience, we might answer that it was his insistence on 
the necessity of gathering in the fragments. Like Burke, 
he looked at history and human nature as wholes. He 
distrusted 

“‘run-away solutions, and spurious simplifications, whether 
ultramontane or schismatic, that would force a premature 
synthesis by leaving out all the intractable difficulties of the 
problem; that prefer a cheap logicality to the clash and 
confusion through which the imminent reason of the world 
works order out of the warring elements of a rich and fertile 
chaos. The new must be made out of the old—must retain 
and transcend all its values.” 

His particular application of the principle is not ours, 
and we may doubt whether it would have satisfied him per- 
manently. But the principle itself is certain; and when 
life moves quickly, and the burden of the past lies heavily 
upon us, and we are impatient to drop it once for all as an 
incumbrance, it is the mission of the thinker to recall us 
to a sense of its importance. 

“The negative peace of difficulties evaded and not con- 
quered, the peace of the desert, spells spiritual stagnation and 
decay. Doubtless we must not make this a reason for 
remaining in a society whcse badness is irremediable, and 
so excessive as to overwhelm and carry us along in its current. 
But it may be a reason why a society of saints might not be 
the best school of sanctity; and why the better and the best 
men in the community must always expect to be at war with 
the inert and backward majority, and must strain every muscle 
to tow the passive, unwieldy barge up-stream.”’ 

It is not, perhaps, only to the Church of Rome, or even 
to the Churches, that these words apply. 





A SYMPOSIUM ON MARRIAGE. 


“Marriage in Church and State.” 
(Robert Scott. 5s. net.) 

“Marriage: Its Ethic and Religion.” By Rev. P. T. Forsyru. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Love-Seeker: A Guide to Marriage.” By Maup 
CHURTON BRABY. (Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Divorce Problems of To-day.” By E. 8. P. Haynes. 
(Cambridge : Heffer. 2s. net.) 


3y Rev. T. A. LACEY. 


Mr. Lacey’s praise is in all the churches, Dr. Forsyth’s in 
all the chapels, and that of the authoress of “The Love- 
Seeker,” if not in all, certainly in many, suburban drawing- 
rooms. The ‘“ Review of Reviews,” it seems, characterised 
this lady’s earlier work, ‘‘ Marriage and How to Bear It,” 
as “naked and unashamed.’’ The description was meant to 
be complimentary ; and, though its wording was ambiguous, 
we are not sure that the compliment was undeserved. In 
the symposium of the divine, the preacher, and the woman 
of the world, the last shows to the best advantage: she is 
at once the most readable and the most reasonable of the 
three. Mr. Haynes’s important essays give a touch of 
actuality to the discussian, the more so since the Report of 
the Royal Commission is on the eve of publication. Their 
standpoint is indicated in the motto, taken from the 
Norwegian Code, which stands on the title-page: “ Divorce 
is a release from misfortune, and not a crime.” 

Mr. Lacey upholds the medieval view of marriage, that 
it is “ indissoluble, except by death.’’ With regard to certain 
civil legislation inconsistent with this principle, his position 
is that of the Vatican—Tolerari potest. Not all the subjects 
of the State are subjects of the Church also; and the State 
legislates for all its subjects alike. But he argues for a 
double jurisdiction: “The Church may forbid its own mem- 
bers to use a liberty which the State allows.” And “if the 
State allows a marriage which the Church disallows on the 
score of kinship, it is perfectly just to call that marriage 
incestuous in the course of ecclesiastical discipline, to warn 





the faithful against contracting it, and to censure those who 
disobey.” The reference to a case recently before the courts 
is obvious—some will think too obvious. But it is well that 
the position should be clearly stated; for the more clearly 
it is stated, the more clearly its absurdity appears. 

With most Anglican writers of the school of Mr. Lacey, 
we should have to ask, What is meant by “the Church’’? 
and the answer would betray equal ignorance of fact and 
confusion of thought. But Mr. Lacey, who, to do him 
justice, is not wanting in clearness, leaves no doubt as to 
the sense in which he uses the term. For him, “ the Church ”’ 
is the local bishop. ‘The absolute independence of each 
several bishop is checked,” he tells us, “only by the moral 
obligation to act in concert with the rest ; and this obligation 
is enforced by the power residing in a synod of bishops to 
depose one who acts in a disorderly fashion.” This Cypri- 
anic position, as it has been called, has been tried, and (as 
might have been foreseen) found unworkable. The 
monarchical episcopate, construed in this sense, developed 
inevitably into the Papacy. In the Conciliar period, an 
attempt was made to revive it. But, if an autocracy was a 
necessity of the situation, one autocrat was better than many. 
The Pope was a long way off; his pressure was indirect and 
infrequent. The Bishop was on the spot; his exaction was 
direct and constant. Hence the acquiescence of the Catholic 
world in Ultramontanism. Ultramontanism worked, though 
it often worked badly ; Episcopacy and Conciliarism did not 
work at all. For English Churchmen the discussion is 
obviously academic ; neither position is consistent with that 
of a reformed and national Church. Oligarchies are to be 
distrusted. We have not abolished the Papal jurisdiction to 
set up that of a crowd of diocesan popes. 

With regard, in particular, to the alleged indissolubility 
of marriage, it is impossible to take the Scriptural argument 
on which it is based seriously ; to answer its upholders is 
like arguing with a child. Both the authenticity and the 
interpretation of the passages on which Mr. Lacey relies are 
doubtful ; while to rest an absolute dogma on words so essen- 
tially relative and conditioned as those of the Christ of the 
Synoptics, is to build—it were too little to say on an insecure 
foundation ; it is to build on no foundation at all. Christ 
did not speak in the formulas or premisses of theologians, 
but “as a man speaks to his friend.” It has been urged 
that a Church has a right to impose its own terms of com- 
munion. Not so, either in the case of a State Church, or of 
a Church embracing large and various sections of the com- 
munity. The State is reasonably reluctant to interfere in 
“questions of names and words and of your law.” But to 
concede the position claimed, without large reserves, would 
be to leave the enlightened minority helpless against the 
encroachments of the clergy and the tyranny of their back- 
ward co-religionists ; the way of progress would be barred. 
If there is one thing which Liberalism does not mean, it is 
freedom to stifle research and thought; if there is one thing 
which democracy does not mean, it is the mere counting of 
heads irrespective of brains. 

In Dr. Forsyth we get away from the elaborate make- 
belief of Anglo-Catholicism; the air is fresher and more 
genuine. He repudiates the notion that the sayings of 
Christ can be regarded as legislative—“ If Jesus was a legis- 
lator, Christianity must be either monkery or Tolstoiism ’”’— 
and parallels such passages as Mark x., ii., &c., with “ Resist 
not him that is evil,’’ and “ Swear not at all.” The radical 
defect of his standpoint is that it rests on a false distinc- 
tion between Church and State. Hence such cheap rhetoric 
as “The Church, as the trustee of the gospel, is bound 
always to have much to say, and especially to its own 
members, on the subject. And to repudiate its every inter- 
ference as a piece of ecclesiastical intrusion is mere journa- 
lese.”” Yet, inconsistently enough, he admits 


“That there is no sharp line that man can draw between 
Church and world; and that in all the Churches there are 
multitudes on the lower level, which must be treated with some 
reference to its moral power. For the ideal Church, where all 
are in complete relation with Christ, and filled with the Spirit, 
marriage, of course, is indissoluble. Divorce is always a con- 
fession of defective Christianity. But we are not at that high 
stage. The nation certainly is not. The Church also is not yet 
the Kingdom. The hardness of heart, the moral backwardness, 
is not confined to the churchless public, and it is mere puriem 
to act as if it were. The whole Church (like the Christian per- 
sonality itself) is but being made; and the same is true of ideal 
marriage, even within the Church.” 
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Would that this temper were more frequently found among | of Tait and the learning of Thirlwall are conspicuous by their 
ecclesiastics! The relation between the ideal and the actual | absence from the Bench of to-day. 


could not be better put. 

Dr. Forsyth would not refuse, he tells us, to re-marry 
the innocent party. This distinction, which was recognised 
by so high a churchman as the late Bishop King, does credit 
rather to the heart than to the head of those who draw it. 
It is seldom that the precise degree of blame to be attached 
to a couple unfortunate enough to find themselves in the 
Divorce Court can be estimated in this hard-and-fast way. 
As a rule, neither is blameless; the colors of good and evil 
are mixed. Nor, even where innocence and guilt can be 
roughly distinguished, can a life-long penalty be properly 
imposed on guilt. It would be well that, as in Scotland, 
while taking the civil law as their basis—which, in a 
Christian country, is not unreasonable—the Churches should 
deal with individual cases on their own merits. This, 
indeed, would presuppose the disappearance of Mr. Lacey’s 
medieval, and of Dr. Forsyth’s sectarian, conceptions. An 
historical Church requires a lumber-room—the ‘“‘ Dissidence 
of Dissent,” useful as a leaven, must be balanced by the con- 
sciousness that the Church is larger than the congregation. 
The conscience of the community, as a whole, is more to be 
trusted than that of any section of the community. And by 
a Free Church is meant, not a clergy free to impose its 
prejudices on an indifferent and semi-sceptical laity, but a 
Christian commonwealth, in whose free thought and free 
aspirations the spirit, or reason, at work in mankind and in 
the world finds its highest expression. 

Mrs. Braby’s vein is lighter than that of the two clergy- 
men. ‘The Love-Seeker”’ is full of shrewd, and sometimes 
rather audacious, sayings. Why (it is asked, for example) 
should we not address our “ potential affinities ’’ whenever 
and wherever we meet them? “How many of us miss our real 
mates for want of formal presentation!” Convention 
forbids; but, “if we put aside all preconceived ideas, we 
would admit that there is nothing really offensive in one 
human being speaking to another human being whom he, 
or she, likes the look of.” As an abstract proposition, it may 
be so; but, in the concrete—well, convention has its uses, 
and is strong. A graver note is at times struck. “The 
deepest of women’s wrongs lies in the age-old traditions that 
men have decreed shall govern the different sexes, and which 
will never be altered by any political liberty nor honors of 
citizenship.” 

Mr. Haynes is beyond question the most important of the 
guests at our symposium. His essays deserve the careful 
study of persons interested in the moral progress of the com- 
munity and in social reform. Seldom have the anomalies, 
not to say absurdities, of the English marriage law—“ the 
most unholy jumble of civil and ecclesiastical abuses that 
has ever disgraced the jurisprudence of Western Europe ”— 
been so forcibly exposed. They are 

“largely due to insularity. We have always tended to fall 
away from the main current of European thought and action. 
Our insularity usually took an anti-clerical form in the Middle 
Ages. Since the Oxford Movement, it now seems to take a 
clerical form. The point of really vital importance is to 
attack the purely superstitious foundation of the dogma that 
marriage is of itself indissoluble for any reason whatever, and 


to attack it with the same energy that one would use to supprese 
the burning of witches or heretics at the stake.’’ 


In the matter of marriage, indeed, Convocation—in par- 
ticular, the Lower House of Convocation—is more rigorous 
than Rome. In the Catholic Church, marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is prohibited; but a dispensation to 
contract such a marriage is easily obtained; divorce is 
nominally unknown ; but the legal fiction of annulment pro- 
vides a ready, if not an inexpensive, substitute; and the 
Roman tribunals cannot be accused of rigorism in their in- 
terpretation and administration of the canon law on the 
subject. The Eastern and Reformed Churches recognise 
divorce. Among ourselves, the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Sumner) and the Bishop of London (Tait) supported 
the Act of 1857 ; in 1809, Archbishop Manners-Sutton argued 
against a proposal to prohibit the re-marriage of the guilty 
party, that “liberty to re-marry was given by the Divine 
Law.” We have gone back since then. Nothing shows more 
clearly the growth of a bastard and obscurantist medievalism 
during the last two generations than a comparison between 
these episcopal utterances, and the resolutions of the 


Lambeth Conferences of 1888 and 1908. The strong sense | 








Mr. Haynes is despondent as to the near future :— 


‘* We may confidently presume that any reforms advocated 
by the Royal Commission will be shelved for some years to 
come. The Act of 1857 was carried through by Lord 
Palmerston without any strong popular support; and since his 
day, the opinions of enlightened ministers are far less likely to 
prevail. The Unionists would probably endanger any majority 
if they offended the Church; and the Liberals are not likely 
to be independent of the Irish vote, which would undoubtedly 
be recorded on strictly Catholic lines. The two parties are 
scarcely likely to combine in supporting any measure designed 
for liberty, as opposed to coercion. There has scarcely ever 
before been any period of English Parliamentary history in 
which politicians have so cynically concentrated themselves as 
they have to-day on electioneering manceuvres, to the exclusion 
of public-spirited reforms.” 


It is to be hoped that he is a false prophet. Whether 
this is so, the action, or inaction, of the Government on the 
forthcoming Report will show. 





THE NEW CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


“This, That, and the Other.” By HuLAirE BELLoc. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 


ood eemeed of Men.” By G.K.CHESTERTON. (Methuen. 
Ss. 


Ir was Mr. Shaw who, in the course of a memorable con- 
troversy, invented a fantastic pantomime animal, which he 
called the “Chester-Belloc.’? Some such invention was 
necessary as a symbol of the literary comradeship of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. For Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Chesterton, whatever may be the dissimilarities in 
the form and spirit of their work, cannot be thought of apart 
from each other. They are as inseparable as the red and 
green lights of a ship: the one illumines this side and the 
other that, but they are both equally concerned in announcing 
the path of the good ship “ Medievalism” through the 
dangerous calm of our times. Or it might be more expres- 
sive to speak of them as Castor (Chesterton) and Pollux 
(Belloc). Fifty years ago, when philology was one of the 
imaginative arts, it would have been easy enough to gain 
credit for the theory that they are veritable reincarnations 
of the Heavenly Twins going about the earth with corrupted 
names. Certainly, if the philologist had also been an evan- 
gelical Protestant, he would have felt considerable confidence 
in identifying the two authors with those 
“Great Twin Brethren, 
Who fought so well for Rome.” 

For the great twin brethren in question, as modern readers 
who neglect Macaulay may need to be informed, were 
not Romulus and Remus, but Chesterton and Belloc—we 
mean Castor and Pollux. 

There is propriety, then, in the fact that Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc have brought out books of the same kind 
and the same size, through the same publisher, almost in the 
same week. Mr. Belloc, to be sure, calls his volume of 
essays “This, That, and the Other,’ and Mr. Chesterton 
calls his ‘““A Miscellany of Men ”’—two titles that seem 
sufficiently unlike each other. But if Mr. Chesterton had 
called his book “ This, That, and the Other” and Mr. Belloc 
had called his “A Miscellany of Men,” it would not have 
made a pennyworth of difference. Each book is simply a 
collection of essays—the riotous and fantastically joyous 
essays of Mr. Chesterton, the sardonic and arrogantly 
gay essays of Mr. Belloc. Each, however, has a unity of out- 
look, not only an internal unity, but a unity with the other. 
Each has the outlook of the medievalist spirit—the spirit 
which finds crusades and miracles more natural than peace 
meetings and the discoveries of science, which gives Heaven 
and Hell a place on the map of the world, which casts a 
sinister eye on Turks and Jews, which brings its gaiety to 
the altar as the tumbler in the story brought his cap and 
bells, which praises dogma and wine and the rule of the male, 
which abominates the scientific spirit, and curses the day 
on which Bacon was born. Probably, neither of the authors 
will object to being labelled a medievalist, except in so far 
as we all object to having labels affixed to us by other people. 
Mr. Chesterton’s attitude on the matter, indeed, is clear from 
that sentence in “ What’s Wrong with the World,”’ in which 
he affirms: ‘“ Mankind has not passed through the Middle 
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Ages. Rather mankind has retreated from the Middle Ages 
in reaction and rout.” And if, on learning some of the infer- 
ences he makes from this, you protest that he is reactionary, 
and is trying to put back the hands of the clock, he is quite 
unashamed, and replies that the moderns “ are always saying 
‘you can’t put the clock back.’ The simple and obvious 
answer is, ‘You can.’ A clock, being a piece of human con- 
struction, can be restored by the human finger to any figure 
or hour.” The effrontery of an answer like that is so magni- 
ficent that it takes one’s breath away. The chief difficulty 
of Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, however, seems to be 
that they want their clock to point to two different hours 
at the same time, neither of which happens to be the hour 
which the sun has just marked at Greenwich. They want 
it to point at once to 878 and 1789—to Ethandune and the 
French Revolution. 

Similar though they are in the revolutio-medievalist 
background of their philosophy, however, Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc are as unlike as possible in the spirit in which 
they proclaim it. If Mr. Chesterton gets up on his box to 
prophesy against the times, he seems to do so out of a 
passionate and unreasoning affection for his fellows. If 
Mr. Belloc denounces the age, he seems also to be denouncing 
the human race. Mr. Chesterton is jovial and democratic ; 
Mr. Belloc is (to some extent) saturnine and autocratic. Mr. 
Chesterton belongs to the exuberantly lovable tradition of 
Dickens ; indeed, he is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
the most exuberantly lovable personality which has expressed 
itself in English literature since Dickens. Mr. Belloc, on 
the other hand, has something of the gleaming and solitary 
fierceness of Swift and Hazlitt. Mr. Chesterton’s vision, 
colored though it is with the colors of the past, projects 
itself generously into the future. He is foretelling the eve 
of the Utopia of the poor and the oppressed when he speaks 
of m 

“the riot that all good men, even the most conservative, 

really dream of, when the eneer shall be struck from the face 

of the well-fed: when the wine of honor shall be poured down 
the throat of despair; when we shall, so far as to the sons of 


flesh is possible, take tyranny, and usury, and public treason, 
and bind them into bundles, and burn them.” 


There is anger, as well as affection, in that eloguence— 
anger as of a new sort of knight thirsting to spill the blood of 
a new sort of barbarian in the name of Christ. Mr. Belloc’s 
attack on the barbarians lacks the charity of these fiery 
sentences. He concludes his essay on the scientific spirit, as 
embodied in Lombroso, for instance, with the words, ‘ The 
Ass!” And he seems to sneer the insult where Mr. Chester- 
ton would have roared it. Mr. Chesterton and he may be at 
one in the way in which they regard the scientific crimino- 
logists, eugenists, collectivists, pragmatists, post-impres- 
sionists, and most of the other “ists’’ of recent times, as 
an army of barbarians invading the territories of medieval 
Christendom. But while Mr. Chesterton is in the gap of 
danger, waving against his enemies the sword of the spirit, 
Mr. Belloc stands on a little height apart, aiming at them 
the more cruel shafts of the intellect. It is not that he is 
less courageous than Mr. Chesterton, but that he is more 
contemptuous. Here, for example, is how he meets the bar- 
barian attack, especially as it is delivered by M. Bergson 
and his school :— 


“In its most grotesque form, it challenges the accuracy 
of mathematics; in its most vicious, the processes of the human 
reason. The Barbarian is as proud as a savage in a top hat 
when he talks of the elliptical or the hyperbolic universe, and 
tries to picture parallel straight lines converging or diverging 


—but never doing anything so vulgarly old-fashioned as to 
remain parallel. 


“The Barbarian, when he has graduated to be a 
. pragmatist,’ struts like a nigger in evening clothes, and 
believes himself superior to the gift of reason,” &c., &c. 


It would be unfair, of course, to offer this passage as 
an example of Mr. Belloc’s dominating genius; but it is 
an excellent example of his domineering temper. His genius 
and his temper, we may add, seem, in these essays, to be 
always trying to climb on one another’s shoulders, and it 
is when his genius gets uppermost that he becomes one of the 
most biting and exhilarating writers of his time. On 
such occasions his malice ceases to be a talent, and rises into 
an enthusiasm, as in “ The Servants of the Rich,” where, 
like a medieval bard, he shows no hesitation in housing his 
enemies in the circles of Hell. His gloating proclamation of 
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the eternal doom of the rich men’s servants is an infectious 
piece of humor, at once grim and irresponsible :— 

“Their doom is an eternal sleeplessness and a nakedness 
in the gloom. These are those men who were wont to 
come into the room of the Poor Guest at early morning, with 
a steadfast and assured step, and a look of insult. These are 
those who would take the tattered garments and hold them at 
arm’s length, as much as to say: ‘ What rags these scribblers 
wear!’ and then, casting them over the arm, with a gesture 
that meant: ‘ Well, they must be brushed, but Heaven knows 
if they will stand it without coming to pieces!’ would next 
discover in the pockets a great quantity of middle-class things, 
and notably loose tobacco. . 

“ . , . Then one would see him turn one’s socks inside 
out, which is a ritual with the horrid tribe. Then a great bath 
would be trundled in, and he would set beside it a great can, 
and silently pronounce the judgment that, whatever else was 
forgiven the middle-class, one thing would not be forgiven 
them—the neglect of the bath, of the splashing about of the 
water, and of the adequate wetting of the towel. 

“ All these things we have suffered, you and I, at their 
hands. But be comforted. They writhe in Hell with their 


fellows.” 

Mr. Belloc is not one of those authors who can be seen 
at their best in quotations, but even the mutilated fragment 
we have just given suggests to some extent the mixture of 
gaiety and malice which distinguishes his work from the 
work of any of his contemporaries. His gifts run to satire, 
as Mr. CheSterton’s run to what we might call imaginative 
argument. It is this, perhaps, which accounts for the fact 
that, of these two authors, who write with their heads in 
the Middle Ages, it is Mr. Chesterton who is the more com- 
prehensive critic of his own times. He never fights private, 
but always public, battles in his essays. His medievalism 
seldom degenerates into a prejudice, as it often does with 
Mr. Belloc. It represents a genuine theory of the human 
soul, and of human freedom. He laments as he sees men 
exchanging the authority of a spiritual institution, like the 
Church, for the authority of a carnal institution, like a 
bureaucracy. He rages as he sees them abandoning charters 
that gave men rights, and accepting charters that only give 
them prohibitions. It has been the custom for a long time 
to speak of Mr. Chesterton as an optimist; and there was, 
indeed, a time when he was so rejoiced by the discovery that 
the children of men were also the children of God, that he 
was as aggressively cheerful as Whitman and Browning 
rolled into one. But he has left all that behind him. The 
insistent vision of a world in full retreat from the world of 
Alfred and Charlemagne and the saints and the fight for 
Jerusalem—from this and the allied world of Danton and 
Robespierre, and the rush to the Bastille—has driven him 
back upon a partly well-founded and partly ill-founded 
Christian pessimism. To him it now seems as if Jerusalem 
had captured the Christians rather than the Christians 
Jerusalem. He sees men rushing into Bastilles, not in 
order to tear them down, but in order to inhabit the 
accursed cells. 

When we say that this pessimism is partly ill-founded, 
we mean that it is arrived at by comparing the liberties of 
the Middle Ages with the tyrannies of to-day, instead of by 
comparing the liberties of the Middle Ages with the liberties 
of to-day, or the tyrannies of the Middle Ages with the 
tyrannies of to-day. It is the result, sometimes, of playing 
with history and, sometimes, of playing with words. Is it 
not playing with words, for instance, to glorify the charters 
by which medieval kings guaranteed the rights and privi- 
leges of their subjects, and to deny the name of charter to 
such a law as that by which a modern State guarantees some 
of the rights and privileges of children—to deny it simply 
on the ground that the latter expresses itself largely in 
prohibitions? It may be necessary to forbid a child to go 
into a gin-palace in order to secure it the privilege of not 
being driven into a gin-palace. Prohibitions are as neces- 
sary to human liberty as permits and licenses. At the 
same time, quarrel as we may with Mr. Chesterton’s 
medievalism, and his application of it to modern problems, 
we can seldom quarrel with the motive with which he urges 
it upon us. His high purpose throughout is to keep alive 
the human view of society, as opposed to the mechanical 
view to which lazy politicians are naturally inclined. If 
he has not been able to give us any very coherent vision of a 
Utopia of his own, he has, at least, done the world a service 
in dealing some smashing blows at the Utopia of machinery. 
At the same time, he and Mr. Belloc would be the most 


dangerous of writers to follow in a literal obedience. In 
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regard to political and social improvements, they are too 
often merely Devil’s Advocates of genius. But that is a 
necessary function, and they are something more than that. 
As we have suggested, above all the arguments and the 
rhetoric and the humors of the little political battles, they 
do bear aloft a banner with a strange device, reminding us 
that organised society was made for man, and not man for 
organised society. That, in the last analysis, is the useful 
thing for which Mr. Chesterton and Mr, Belloc stand in 
modern politics. It almost seems at times, however, as 
though they were ready to see us bound again with the 
fetters of ancient servitudes, in order to compel us to take 
part once more in the ancient struggle for freedom. 





A BISMARCKIAN. 


“Monarchs and Men.” By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. (Nash. 
10s, 6d. net.) 


Tuts translation of Maximilian Harden’s sketches of the 
ruling “heads” of our time comes as a good lesson to our 
own timid and passionless journalism. Harden’s brilliancy 
and force, his courage, his uncompromising and fierce cham- 
pionship, his delight in his art, and his artist’s power of 
color and perspective, are qualities which our press writers 
seem either to lack or fear to use. Not that Harden’s 
philosophy of life and politics is very profound or very 
inspiring. Few Englishmen can fully sympathise with the 
Bismarckianism and the anti-Kaiserism which inform the 
best work in this volume. But many must admire the 
knight-errantry of the author. It is better that a journalist 
of character should give his best work to the building up of an 
idea of statesmanship than to the mechanics of party advo- 
cacy, or to a cautious, hedging ministry to popular taste. 
These are the main pre-occupations of our journalists, and 
they explain why our newspapers seem slighter and more 
sapless than their best French or German contemporaries. 
Every one of the essays in this book which touches German 
politics strikes an independent note. Every one reveals 
the hard, sincere personality of the writer. Every one is a 
study of intellectual, and even historic, interest. Harden 
must, indeed, dramatise everything, and he thus creates an 
impression of over-coloring and undue emphasis. He must 
turn King Edward from a ‘social roi soleil, incidentally of 
high value to British policy, into a deliberate “ merchant ’”’ 
of Empire. His Leo XIII. he idealises, until that able 
diplomatist and man of his time becomes a Papal seer, with 
eyes wide open to the “natural affinity of religion and 
science.” Briand is a second Carnot, destined, by a 
crooked turn from Jacobinism, to save France from a 
reincarnation of Babeuf. But though all these themes are 
exaggerated, Harden makes them live. He pictures a 
stirring, eventful world, in which he himself strikes boldly 
in, a combative apostle, preaching inequality, survival of the 
fittest, the government of men by force and prudent lying, 
and all the arts and cynical wisdom of Bismarckianism. 
Harden is much more convincing when his subjects are 
German and Continental kings and statesmen than when 
he applies his special modes of thought to our own 
Monarchy and politics. He might have avoided half the 
errors in which his study of Edward VII. involves him if he 
had read Bagehot’s analysis of modern English kingship, 
and had not been tempted by his hatred of William II. 
and his gift for dramatic writing to turn “ Uncle Edward ”’ 
into a jovial Machiavelli making and unmaking treaties 
and alliances, exploiting the ‘“ weaknesses and follies of 
his contemporaries ’’ (especially of Nephew William), the 
greatest of “ modern business men,” a king who “ visited 
spies, heated hell for his rivals, and brought home from 
every journey a solid business achievement.’’ In this view 
Edward VII. becomes the author, not only of the French, 
but the Japanese, “Treaties,” the Act of Algeciras, and the 
Portsmouth Peace. This designing Monarch scorns to work 
through his Cabinet. He uses Sir Donald Mackenzie-Wallace 
as his “confidential agent,” and this artful counsellor, who 
also is the “instructor of Nicolson,” prompts the French 
at Algeciras “ not to abate a single inch of their pretensions.” 
Sated of these glories, the King at last “found life weari- 
some, and departed from it.” This heroic bagmanship, 


these master-strokes of temperament and kingly strategy 





come in most usefully to adorn Herr Harden’s thesis of an 
inconstant, restless, inadequate Kaiser, who can win no 
single point in the game of Uncles and Nephews, till he 
“pushes his chair from the table” and resolves (in Novem- 
ber, 1908) ‘“‘ to conduct no longer the business of his Empire.” 

It is hardly necessary to say this is not the way in 
which Great Britain is governed, and that, though King 
Edward’s cigar, his tact, fine manner, helpful memory, 
wide knowledge of men, and singular skill in dealing with 
them, were factors in the conclusion of the Entente with 
France, in the settlement of South Africa, in the appease- 
ment of Ireland—indeed, in all State matters where personal 
influences were useful—English kings do not now conduct 
foreign policy in the sense in which James II. or William 
III. conducted it. They are not trained for such work, or 
asked to do it. And it is clear that King Edward is mainly 
dragged across Harden’s brilliantly lighted stage in order 
to plunge the Kaiser’s figure into deeper shadow. Harden’s 
picture of the rupture with Bismarck is an admirable piece of 
drawing, but it does not make that event seem any the less 
inevitable. It was ungraciously done. Yes; but who could 
avert the downfall of a Minister who, says his panegyrist, 
confessed himself “too old’’ to attack the problems of 
woman and child and Sunday labor? Harden urges that 
the Russian Alliance was lost through his retirement. But 
the Triple Alliance has remained ; and let those who believe 
in the estrangement of Russia and Germany turn to the story 
of the Potsdam agreement. Enough, and more than enough, 
of the Bismarckian tradition survives in European states- 
manship; but he was a hardy worshipper who could see 
in his ageing hero the only possible guide of 
the grown-up German State. More substance attaches 
to Harden’s insistence on the undue weight of 
the Kaiser’s personality and the relief that Germany 
will feel when, having banished’ Bismarck, William 


‘II. also banishes “ the illusion that he can rule alone.” 


Ruling thus, he rules by favorites and “ Byzantine” 
courtiers, by impulse, by oratory, the victim of hasty or 
too decorated words, magnified or distorted by gossip or 
malice. Set in these terms, Harden’s vivid and intimate 
account of the struggle between Bismarck and the younger 
Kaiser lacks nothing in force. But it is hardly fair. 

The Bismarckian theory runs through Harden’s whole 
excursus in politics, and makes it a little monotonous. 
When he poses the weak, timid Nicholas before the 
journalist’s camera, and frames his confession to the 
Russian people, he will hear nothing against the autocracy. 
Those who assail it are the “deadly enemies of order, or 
confused fanatics.’’ Nicholas’s sin was not that he used 
force in the Russo-Japanese War, but that he misused and 
under-used it. So Leo XIII.’s fault was that he let slip 
the histeric conception of an unchangeable Rome; Tolstoy’s, 
that in his dream of a simple brotherhood of peasants he 
could not conceive the increasing needs of man, and the 
everlasting raven of the strife by which those needs must 
be satisfied. Harden’s picturesque and violent style does 
not always conceal the shallowness of his thought. But it 
is a fine literary gift. Harden, unlike Mr. Garvin, is a 
real Conservative; and the attraction of this book lies in 
the sincerity of its thought, as well as in the personality of 
the thinker. 





PHILOSOPHY AND FANCY. 


‘*The Crock of Gold.” By JAmEs STEPHENS. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 


A BooK may be reviewed in many ways. The reviewer may 
tell the public what it is about, or what it made him think 
about, or (speaking as a characterless percipient) what he 
thinks is most important in it. Or, again, he may simply 
confine himself to saying what he, personally, liked or dis- 
liked in it; this is the most humble method of 
criticism which looks the most arrogant. But there is 
another method, not so commonly employed, suitable, per- 
haps, to an unusual book—“ The Crock of Gold” is an 
unusual book—in which the reviewer sets down some account 
of his feelings while reading it, not noting the parts which 
pleased or displeased him, but tracing, as it were, the curve 
through which his emotions passed on his way from cover 
to cover. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With many 

IMastiations including 12 plates in colour. Royal 8vo. 

s. ne 

EPOCH S OF CHINESE G JAPANESE 

ART By E. F. FENOL LOSSA. 2 vols. With 230 
lates rown 4to. s. net. 
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BEERBOHM, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES sy 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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THE WORLD By F. A. TALBOT. (Autbor 


of ‘‘The Railway Conquest of the World.”) Crown 8ve. 
6s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES by SIDNEY WHIT- 
MAN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 
CUSTINE Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND By MARY ANTIN. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


REVIEWS AND APPRECIATIONS 
OF SOME OLDITALIAN MASTERS 
By H. COOK, M.A., F.S.A. Cr. 4to. Illustrated, 10s. net. 
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With 24 Plates. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY 
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In this case, the reviewer was bored to start with. Then, 
taking refuge in the style, he went on to take a mild, 
increasing pleasure in the felicity of isolated phrases and 
sentences, a pleasure which gradually extended to the ideas 
and incidents themselves. The transition to a state of down- 
right positive admiration and interest was an impatience 
that a writer so imaginative as Mr. James Stephens should 
squander his gifts on a theme so vague; that one so capable 
of shrewd analysis should scatter his thoughts upon the 
surface of a mysticism not apparently more significant than 
that floating in the heads of a hundred other writers at 
the present moment; that a novelist and poet with such 
power of driving home actualities, should choose a subject 
which, by its nature, instantly counteracted the reality of 
the scenes described. But the final state (in the case of the 
reviewer) was one of complete surrender to the author— 
“go on, go on, fiddle on your theme what harmonics you 
will; this is delightful.” Still, the end of the book—the 
very end of the book—is huddled and disappointing. It is 
not as a story-teller that Mr. Stephens excels in these 
pages, and the fact that he is telling a fairy-story, in which 
we are naturally as anxious to know the fate of the principal 
character, “‘The Philosopher,” as we would be in any 
other kind of tale, has forced him to cram the conclu- 
sion into one line of the extravagant pean with which 
the story ends—“And they took the Philosopher from 
his prison.’”” This closing dithyramb, too, is not so 
overwhelming as it should be. It should be a grand finale, 
in which the trumpets of joy, the flutes of fancy, the stringed 
instruments of thought, and the drums of rollicking high 
spirits, should all orchestrate together, in a unison such 
as we have not yet heard. But Mr. Stephens has written in 
early parts of the book more moving passages for single 
instruments ; his pan-pipes sound sweeter, and the melodies 
of the god Angus Og carry us further away. The plain 
human-nature passages, when we forget that “The Philo- 
sopher,” “The Thin Woman,” the girl Caitilin Ni Murrachu, 
are symbolic figures, and think of them as individuals, convey 
more intensely the mood of unreflecting joy than does 
this torrent of supernatural rejoicing at the close. After 
all, it is their human moods of anger, wistfulness, discontent, 
and animal satisfaction and peace, which contribute most 
to the value of the book. 

“The Crock of Gold” is the book of a poet. If the 
reader asks what it is all about, a question he is usually 
entitled to put to a reviewer, he must be warned that a plain 
answer will tell him very little. What is “ Zarathrustra ”’ 
all about? What is “ The Shaving of Shagpat”’ allabout? A 
bold—probably unduly literal—person has, we believe, 
actually written a key to “Shagpat.” Well, a key of that 
kind to “The Crock of Gold” might be written, but it 
would not be read. Like “The Shaving of Shagpat,’”’ “ The 
Crock of Gold” is a fantasia by a poet with a turn for 
looking on life with the eyes of a philosopher. When it 
suits Mr. Stephens the poet, however, Mr. Stephens the 
philosopher will give his fancy free play, and let it 
embroider figures and incidents, which seemed, at first, 
intelligible as symbols of thought and ideals, till they 
become impossible to interpret; or, when it suits Mr. 
Stephens the philosopher, Mr. Stephens the poet will draw 
in his fancy, and indicate, almost didactically, the point of 
his shifting dance of Leprechauns, policemen, shepherd- 
girls, tinkers, and ancient gods. 

“The dream is thought in the ghost; 
The thovght sent flying for food.” 

Mr. Stephens’s thought is in the ghostly stage. He has 
sent his dreams out flying for food, food to sustain a thinking 
being on his way through life. “A thought,’’ he says— 
and this passage is a commentary on his book— 

“is a real thing, and words are its only raiment; but a 

thought is as shy as a virgin; unless it is fittingly apparelled, 

we may not look on its shadowy nakedness; it will fly from us, 
and only return again in the darkness, crying in a thin, 
childish voice which we may not comprehend until, with aching 
minds, listening and divining, we at last fashion for it those 
symbols which are its protection and its banner.” 
His thoughts have come back to him clothed in shining 
colors, carrying banners that flutter and stream in skies of 
speculation. If, as an artist, he has delighted in their 
apparel, and their apparel obscures, as well as reveals, 
them, the book is none the worse for that. The reader may 
find himself saying, like the big, bearded man to whom the 














Philosopher delivered his cryptic message from Angus Og: 
“Sir, your words thrill in my heart like music; but my 
head does not understand them”; and, if he does say that 
to himself, he will not complain. 

Mr. Stephens has a way of making animals and insects 
talk charmingly together, and if he chose to fine suggestion 
to a neat point, he would make a pretty fabulist. He has 
the gaiety and pensive childishness which the delicate art 
ef making a cow or spider converse demands. 

That the prospective reader may have, at least, a fore- 
taste of the natural scenes that he will pass through in the 
course of this fantasia, let us turn to the encounter between 
the Philosopher and the two wandering tinkers, travelling 
with their donkey and their cart, and the woman who would 
not marry either of them. When night came on, they lit a 
fire, turned the cart upon its side, and pulled it near, and, 
sitting inside the cart, they ate and drank and smoked 
together. 

“‘There was no moon that night, and no stars, so that 
just beyond that fire there was a thick darkness which one 
would not like to look at—it was so cold and empty. While 
talking they all kept their eyes fixed on the red fire, or 
watched the smoke from their pipes drifting and curling away 
against the biackness, and disappearing as suddenly as 
lightning.” 

The woman was bent on marrying The Philosopher ; but, 
since he was already married to The Thin Woman of 
Magrath, he thought it better to slip away while they were 
preparing to turn in for the night. 

‘““The ground was very uneven, with unexpected mounds 
and deep hollows; here and there were water-soaked, soggy 
places, and into these cold ruins he sank ankle-deep. There 
was no longer an earth or sky, but only a biack void and a 
thin wind and a fierce silence, which seemed to listen to him 
as he went. Out of that silence a thundering laugh might 
boom at an instant and stop again, while he stood appalled 
in the blind vacancy.” 

He stumbles along to the cliff with a cleft in it, where 
dwells the god whom he was seeking. 

Here is a description of a bird’s song, which will at 
least give some idea of Mr. Stephens’s writing when his 
subject stirs his sense of beauty : 

“Limpid and liquid cadenzas, mellow flutings, and the 
sweet treble of infancy met and danced and piped in the airy 
soundings. A round, soft tenderness of song rose and fell, 
broadened and soared; and then the high flight was snatched, 
eddied a moment, and was borne away to a more slender and 
wonderful loftiness, until, from afar, that thrilling song turned 


on the very apex of sweetness, dipped steeply, and flashed its 
joyous return to the exultations of its mates below. o 


Mr. Stephens’s novel, “The Charwoman’s Daughter,” 
was a remarkable book, and, in this one, he shows he can 
succeed as well in quite other directions. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte.” 
CONSTANCE HILL. (Lane. 16s. net.) 


Tuts is the third book Miss Hill has written about the 
woman by whose pen ‘‘ Queen Charlotte and stout King 
George are better known to us than any other Royal pair 
mentioned in English history,’’ and, like its predecessors, 
it adds a good deal that is fresh to our knowledge of Fanny 
Burney and her circle. It covers the five years from July, 
1786, when Miss Burney became Second Keeper of the Robes, 
to 1791, when she resigned that uncongenial post. Miss 
Hill has had access to the manuscripts of the Burney diaries, 
and as their writer, when preparing them for the press, 
omitted some passages as too light and trivial to place before 
the world, the present volume adds many minor though 
interesting details to the published ‘‘ Diary and Letters.” 
It makes clear, for example, that Miss Burney’s unhappi- 
ness at Court was in no way due fo the Royal Family, but 
was solely caused by the jealousy and the unfeeling conduct 
of her co-adjutrix, Mrs. Schwellenberg. Another matter 
on which Miss Hill gives us fresh information is Miss 
Burney’s attitude when she heard of the marriage of Colonel 
Digby—the ‘‘ Mr, Fairly ”’ of the ‘‘ Diaries ’’—to Margaret 
Gunning, a relative of the three famous beauties, and a 
friend and correspondent of Miss Burney herself. 
unpublished portion of the ‘“ Diary,’’ 
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READY ON THURSDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 7. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER 
MAJESTY FROM HER 13TH YEAR (1832) TILL 
HER MARRIAGE IN 1840. 

Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Two Vols. With Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 





3rd Edition in the Press. 


LADY LYTTELTON’S 
LETTERS. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. H. WYNDHAM. Portraits. 15s. net. 


‘Intimate and charming glimpses of the earlier years of 
nvenel Victoria, as Sovereign, wife, and mother, and of the 
childhood of the late King Edward and his sister, the Princess 
Royal, appear in the correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady 
Lyttelton.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“One might continue threading good stories together, like 
beads on a necklace. The book is one which everybody will 
read and everybody will enjoy, and it is a perfect ex ample 
of the way in which such a volume should be prepared.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1886-7. 


By the late Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
10s. 6d. net. 

LORD BURGHERSH. 
Edited by Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. 
12s. net. 


VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND 
SUBJECTS. 


By PROFESSOR A. A. MACDONNELL and Dr. A. B. 
KEITH. Two Vols. 12s. net each. Published for the 
Government of India. 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


New Edition. With an Additional Chapter bringing the 
History to the present day. By CHARLES EDMOND 
AKERS. Illustrated. 2is. net. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA & KURDISTAN 
IN DISGUISE. 


By E. B. SOANE. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 5s. net. 
Luxe. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 
A History of Ancient Philosophy. By THEODOR 
GOMPERZ. Demy 8vo. 4 vols. 14s. net each. 
VOL. IV.—Aristotle and his Successors. Translated by 
G. G. BERRY, M.A. Ready next week. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P._ With Illus- 


trations. 6s. net. 


Illustrated. 


Also an Edition de 
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PORCHES AND FONTS 


Their Liturgical Uses and Architectural Beauty. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, Author of “The Tombs of the 
Kings of England,” “Shrines of British Saints,” ete. With 
150 illustrations from drawings by the author, Royal 8vo. 
Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘“*We have nothing but praise for the wealth of material 
relating to porches that Mr. Wall has gathered ; the illustrations, 
all by “the author, are numerous, and carefully drawn with a 
delicate touch ” —Athenewm. 


CARAVAN TALES 


Adapted from the German of Hauff and others by J. G. 
HORNSTEIN. Illustrated in color by NORMAN AULT. 5s. 
net. Fancy cloth boards. 


A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a 
fine art gift book or as a volume of exciting romance. Illustrated 
in color by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY LIST 
W. M. LETTS’S NEW NOVEL 


THE ROUGH WAY 
THE ROUGH WAY 
THE ROUGH WAY 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of “ Diana Dethroned. 
At all the Libraries. 6s. 


BY A NEW WRITER 


WHEN tree SHADOWS FALL 
WHEN tHe SHADOWS FALL 
WHEN ree SHADOWS FALL 


By ELISABETH EATON. Atall the Libraries. 5s. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 3 and 4, 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.Cc. 
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Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 2/6 net. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cat 
and Other Beasts.” 


Daily Graphic.— Anecdote and picture and reminiscence .. . 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people... . 
There are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without a 
chuckle.’ 

Morning Post.—‘ Scrupulous bey 5 
so they are set down. 5.8 
very good-tempered Diogenes.” 

World.—“ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 

Queen.—" Well-written . . & pleasant book to read.” 

Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
ot picturesque facts .. . anecdotes from li e, each of which bears 
& message to the student of human nature.’ 

Johannesburg Star.—“ There is a mingling of seriousnese and 
humour, which makes excellent reading. 
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the instantaneous effect of this sudden conviction would 
infallibly have been immediate death by an apoplectick 
stroke,’’ and she adds, ‘ let me, as I recount this, most 
thankfully consider my almost wonderful preservation.” 
Miss Hill’s book is a pleasant chronicle of eighteenth-cen- 
tury tittle-tattle, and the illustrations by Miss Eleanor Hill, 
as well as the reproductions of contemporary portraits, add 
considerably to its charm. 
* * * 
‘Sensations of Paris.” By RowLAND Strona, (John Long. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
“My Parisian Year.” By MAUDE ANNESLEY. (Mills & Boon. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is hardly an exaggeration to say that there are as 
many English books written about Paris as about London. 
But while those written on London have generally some 
serious purpose, those on Paris are often mainly concerned 
with the less reputable life of the city, and merely describe 
the night places that find their chief support from foreign 
tourists. Both the books before us are free from this defect, 
and, in spite of its title, Mr. Strong’s volume is a delightful 
series of impressions and recollections, written in a some- 
what fanciful style, but based on a thorough knowledge of 
the many-sided life of Paris. Beginning with “The Spirit 
of the Boulevard,” which he judges to be as full of vigor 
and vitality as ever it was, Mr. Strong gives his readers a 
number of fresh and entertaining sketches of a Parisian 
marriage, a Parisian’s holiday, the Parisian press, a great 
Paris restaurant, and many other aspects of the daily life 
of Parisians. Every page has signs of close observation and 
unusual powers of description, and Mr. Strong may be con- 
gratulated on having produced a book which gives a true, 
as well as a bright and vivacious, picture of Parisian life. 
Miss Annesley tries to cover more ground than Mr. Strong, 
but she is more impressionist, and is apt to jump more 
hastily to conclusions. She gives a chapter to “ Nerves,” 
from which it seems that every Parisian is a hopeless neuras- 
thenic, and her observations on the lack of interest in 
literature shown by the people she met prove that one large 
aspect of Parisian life was shut out from her view. Her book 
is in many ways superficial, but it will be enjoyed by readers 
who do not want more than @ rapid and external view of 
Parisian conciérges, servants, street-sellers, flaneurs, theatres, 
music-halls, restaurants, and shops, to all of which, as well 
as to the demi-monde, she gives separate chapters. 

* % x 
“The Holy War in Tripoli.” By G. F. Appott. (Arnold. 
15s. net.) 

AttHoucH Mr. Abbott came back to Europe in the late 
spring and only reached Tripoli some weeks after the 
Italians landed there, and although he was unable to be at the 
front except on rare occasions, his book contains a very use- 
ful account of the campaign as seen from the Turkish camp. 
His knowledge of Turkey and of the Turkish language 
opened up sources of information that would otherwise not 
have been accessible, and he speaks in high terms of the 
tolerance of the Turkish military authorities. Unfortu- 
nately, his book was written while the war was still in 
progress, and he felt it necessary not to make public any 
military or topographical details that might be of advantage 
to the enemy. He thinks the Turks could have made a 
better stand in Tripoli, though he brings forward evidence 
of a determined fighting spirit in the Turkish officers. At 
the same time, Mr. Abbott is of opinion that if the Italians 
had followed up their advantage when the Turks retired 
from Ain Zara in last December, the war might then have 
been ended. On the value of airships in the war, of which 
the Italian newspapers published exaggerated accounts, Mr. 
Abbott is sceptical. The confusion caused by dropping 
bombs from the dirigibles was, he says, mythical, and the 
slaughter ‘‘ consisted of the occasional destruction of a large 
hospital tent full of invalids who could not run away,” or 
the slaughter of other helpless non-combatants. 

* “* * 


“Fifteen Thousand Miles in a Ketch.” By Captain 

RAYMOND DU BATy. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Tus is an excellent story of the sea, for two reasons. 
It tells of the far distant and unfamiliar, and it does so 
with simple and sailor-like directness. Perhaps the fact, 
as Captain Du Baty informs us, that he has read the classics 
of the sea from “ Robinson Crusoe ” downwards, has some- 
thing to do with the success with which he has penned his 
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narrative of adventure, but if he has taken a classic model 
for his style, he has chosen a good one, and his matter, at 
any rate, is all his own. The “J. B. Charcot,” a forty-five ton 
ketch, was purchased by the brothers Du Baty in 1907, and, 
in September of that year, manned by a captain and crew of 
six all told, set sail from Boulogne. She made her way, 
after encountering some minor misadventures in the English 
Channel, first to Rio de Janeiro, then across the South 
Atlantic to Tristan d’Acunha, of which primitive island 
republic he gives us a most entertaining glimpse; finally 
arriving at the inhospitable island of Kerguelen. Here the 
“J. B. Charcot” remained for several months, and here the most 
exciting of the adventures were encountered. It is a record 
of being chivied by hurricanes from one insecure anchorage 
to another—Captain Du Baty, indeed, positively apologises 
for the number of hurricanes—of fearsome fights with sea 
elephants, of an amateur oil factory and its unpleasant 
accompaniments, of rough-and-ready coalworking, of scien- 
tific expeditions inland, with all .their hardships. The 
arrival of a French ship and a Norwegian one made a 
welcome break towards the end of their stay at Kerguelen, 
and shortly afterwards they sailed for Melbourne, where the 
little ship and its cargo of oil were sold and the crew paid 
off. With the latter we are almost as sorry to part company 
as Captain Du Baty was, for in his pages they are made to 
appear as admirable, though very human, specimens of the 
French sea-faring man. 

* & x 
“A Colony in the Making; or, Sport and Profit in British 

East Africa.” By Lord CRANWoRTH. (Macmillan. 12s. 

net.) 

Lorp CranwortH’s book on British East Africa is 
written with the object of giving the general public some 
notion of the conditions of life in a country which may 
develop into a “small but eminently prosperous’’ colony. 
He describes the country, the natives, and the prospects 
of farming and of sport with plenty of practical details. 
The climate is as healthy as can be expected in a tropical 
country, and though Nairobi has suffered from typhoid, the 
disease is of a far less virulent type than in Europe. There 
is a useful chapter on wheat, maize, and coffee, which latter 
will, in Lord Cranworth’s opinion, turn out to be one of 
the chief sources of the Protectorate’s wealth. Lord Cran- 
worth is critical of the East African administration. He 
complains that Boers have been given farms on better terms 
than Englishmen, that the immigration of Indian settlers 
has given rise to serious problems, and he does not seem to 
be satisfied with the type of men from whom the Government 
officials are recruited. There are signs of the party politician 
in some of Lord Cranworth’s strictures, but his book contains 
much useful information about a country that deserves the 
attention of intending colonists. 

7 ¥ * 
The Monthly Reviews. 

.THE war in the Balkans occupies a good deal of atten- 
tion in the monthly reviews for October. Sir Edwin Pears 
contributes an article on ‘‘ The Crisis in Turkey ”’ to the 
‘* Contemporary Review ’’; Mr. Wadham Peacock writes on 
“Nicolas of Montenegro and the Czardom of the Serbs,” and 
Mr. S. M. Mitra on ‘‘ England, India, and the Balkan War ”’ 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’; while in ‘‘ The Fortnightly 
Review ”’ there are ‘‘ War in the Balkans ’’ by Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker, ‘‘ The Reorganised Turkish Army’”’ by Mr. H. 
Charles Woods, and ‘‘ Montenegro ’’ by Mr. Herbert Vivian. 
Discussion of the American Presidential Election is repre- 
sented by Mr. D. L. Dorroh on ‘President Taft 
and the Solid South” in “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” Dr. Richard Maclaurin on “ Presidential 
Candidates and the Trust Problem,” in “The Con- 
temporary,” and Mr. Sydney Brooks on “The American 
Presidential Election ’’ in ‘‘ The Fortnightly.”” Among 
other articles deserving attention are ‘‘ The Present Situa- 
tion of Persia’’ by Professor Browne, and ‘‘ The Control 
of Foreign Affairs’? by Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., in ‘‘ The 
Contemporary ’’; ‘‘ Towards an Imperial Policy ’’ by Mr. 
Sydney Low, ‘‘ Mr. Churchill and Federalism ’’ by Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner, and ‘‘ The Awkward Age of the Women’s 
Movement” by Mr. Israel Zangwill in “The Fortnightly ” ; 
‘* Practical Imperialism ’’ by the Duke of Westminster, 
‘‘ Syndicalism and Socialism’ by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
and ‘ British Land and British Emigration ”’ by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., in ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century,” 
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SORE THROAT AND ITS CURE. 
Tue Remepy Kines Use. 

When Kings and their families use a remedy for a 
special complaint, everyone may be quite sure that it is 
the best for the purpose. 

Were additional proof needed, it would be found in 
the fact that doctors advise the leading members of the 
aristocracy to follow the Royal example and use it them- 
selves should they, unfortunately, succumb to this special 
complaint. 

Sore throat, tonsillitis, or quinsy and other inflam- 
mations of the throat and mouth are due to germs which 
lodge at the back of the throat, where they multiply and 
manufacture a poison which enters the blood and pro- 
duces the specific disease. 

The throat cannot be cured until these germs are 
killed. Nothing will do this but a powerful antiseptic 
brought into direct contact with them. The only way 
in which this can be done is by dissolving the antiseptic 
in the saliva which, as it is swallowed, gets into every 
cranny in the throat and destroys every germ it touches. 

Wuat THE REMEDY Is. 

The most powerful germ destroyer in the world, the 
antiseptic par excellence for curing sore throat is 
Wulfing’s Formamint. The most exalted personages in 
the world use it. While Court etiquette forbids men- 
tion of which Kings use it, the following written state- 
ment of Dr. Kuhn, Physician to the Court of the Em- 
peror of Austria and Private Physician to the Heir- 
Presumptive, is an indication whose significance is 
obvious at first sight. Dr. Kuhn writes: “I have 
prescribed your excellent Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets 
for many patients, and always with the very best and 
promptest results. They have proved themselves sur- 
prisingly efficacious in cases of tonsillitis as well as a 
reliable preventive.’’ 


TitLED PEOPLE WHO USE THE REMEDY. 

English physicians to Royalty have to be more silent 
on such subjects. That Wulfing’s Formamint is used by 
the aristocracy, however, their own voluntary statements 

rove. 
4 The Rt. Hon. Lord Sherborne writes he “ finds 
Wulfing’s Formamint very useful in all affections of the 
throat, and the facility with which it can be carried 
about in the pocket gives it a decided advantage over 
gargles.’”’ 

As a preventive of sore throat, which is so constantly 
caught from other sufferers, Wulfing’s Formamint is 
equally beneficial. 

The Lady Isobel Scott writes she “ considers 
Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets most useful in cases of sore 
throat and coughs, and particularly as a preventive in the 
case of infectious sore throats.”’ 

This statement is very strikingly endorsed by Mr. 
Rowland H. Herring, the Sanitary Inspector of High 
Wycombe. He writes: “I know of no preparation so 
pleasant to take and effectual in preventing infectious 
disease as Wulfing’s Formamint. During an outbreak 
of diphtheria, I have frequently given away Formamint 
to those who have been in contact with the disease, and 
no other cases have been removed to hospital from the 
same house. Whenever our ambulance is ordered out 
for the removal of an infectious case, Formamint always 
accompanies us. In my opinion, Wulfing’s Formamint 
is the very best preventive and the most deadly enemy of 
all fever germs.”’ 

Nothing could be more definite and emphatic than 
these words. 

It must, however, be Wulfing’s Formamint. To use 
any substitute for it is to court disappointment, often 
disaster, for a physician has written that he “ has tried 
six substitutes, and found not one of them efficacious.” 

To enable those who have not already tried the pre- 
paration to do so, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to those 
who write mentioning “The Nation.”’ Wulfing’s 
Formamint may be obtained of all Chemists, price 
1s. 11d. per bottle of fifty tablets. 

In the presence of Wulfing’s Formamint no sore 
throat germ can possibly exist. F.W.T. 






















The Ideal 
Furniture Covering. 


Instead of leather, have your furniture 
covered with Rexine. 

Rexine looks exactly like leather—the same 
grains and the same colourings. 

Rexine wears better than leather—it does not 
crack or peel. 

Rexine is stain and scratch proof, 
Rexine when soiled can be 
made like new by simply wash- 
ing with soap and water. 
Rexine costs one quarter the 
price of leather. 

But have Rexine, not because 
it is cheaper, but because it is 
beiter, than leather. 
Extensively used by the British, 
Foreign, and Colonial 
Governments. 













Ask your Furnishing House to show 
you Rexine, and to make sure it 
is Rexine see the name stamped 
on the back. 






British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
Hyde, ar. Manchester, 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 




















g much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


. A 
Prudential ‘v2, Com, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . : . £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - - : . : £94,000,000 

















WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance 

GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Directur. 
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Price Friday Closing Price 


morning. Thursday, 
October 25. October 31. 
Consols ¥ : sits wks oo eee 73% 
Midland Deferred _ iia Bid ane 672 ane 673 
Canadian Pacific ... ou - 2695 --. 2604 
Mexican Railway Ordinary “ae bee 56} se 525xd. 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 eee - 1006 1003 
Union Pacific aes én 171% 1744 
Russian 5 p.c., 1906 ons sai ; 1034 1044 
Turkish Unified ... pus a ce 78 ae 80s 


Durine the last two days the Stock Markets have been 
more cheerful, most of the forced liquidation having come 
toanend. The Stock Exchange settlement has been effected 
without serious casualties, though there must have been a 
number of severe losses. A large “bear” account is sup- 
posed to explain the present firmness of stocks; but the 
Stock Exchange is always inclined to optimism, and it now 
draws hope from the successes of the Allies, and believes 
that a settlement will be achieved without breaking up the 
Concert of Europe. Bulgarian, Servian, and Greek issues 
have been firmer, and even Turkish Bonds have been bought. 
The fall in Russians encouraged “ bears,’’ but the market 
seems to be bare of stock, and the Russian Government has 
been buying vigorously. The New South Wales Loan has 
gone better than was expected ; the public, it appears, having 
taken half the issue. A good deal of interest has been 
aroused by the announcement that Barclay’s Bank is to 
enlarge its capital. The directors also propose to convert 
the shares into two classes—one partly paid and the other 
fully paid, the latter being for the benefit of investors who 
cannot afford to run risks. It will be rather interesting to 
see what the fully-paid shares are worth. Thursday’s Bank 
Return showed a reserve of over 27 millions, well above 
the figure of the corresponding week of last year, though 
the proportion of cash to liabilities is rather lower. The 
market seems to expect another rise in the Bank Rate, 
and the open rate of discount is now up to the official 
minimum. The Bank, however, is in a position to discount 
freely, and, unless foreign complications arise, the present 
rate may see us through the autumn. The exchanges point 
to imports of gold from Berlin, but they are being with- 
held. Some surprise has been caused by the Bank of France 
increasing its rate to 4 per cent. This is an unusually high 
figure for Paris. Trade remains good, and London Clearing 
House returns have exhibited another record. 


Tue Buenos AYRES AND PacirFic. 

The Buenos Ayres and Pacific is an example of the 
danger which may attend enterprise however carefully 
planned. It cannot be urged that those responsible for the 
policy of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific have been unwise. 
Had they not seized their opportunities at once the line, 
hemmed in by competitors, would not be in the strong posi- 
tion, physically, that it occupies to-day. Probably it would 


have been bought out by another company long ago. When 
the Pacific management began their expansion policy 
they could not build fast enough to fulfil their 


purpose and keep others off their territory, and they, 
therefore, secured control of one or two smaller 
systems, the Argentine Great Western, Bahia Blanca, 
and North-Western, and Villa Maria, and Rufino 
railways on the basis of a guarantee of interest on all deben- 
ture and capital stocks. Capital for their own construction 
was nearly all raised by debenture and preference issues, and 
so the capitalisation of the B.A. and Pacific combined system 
is over-weighted with prior charge capital, less than one- 
quarter being ordinary stock. Up till June, 1911, the pre- 
deminance of prior capital was even more marked, as on that 
date £3,000,000 of 5 per cent. extension shares automatically 
became ordinary stock. It is this feature of the capitalism 
which is responsible for the decline in the dividend from 
7 to 2 per cent. Since 1907-8, when the Southern, Western, 
and Pacific were all paying 7 per cent, dividends, net income 
per mile has declined less than 4 per cent. on the Pacific, 
nearly 9 per cent. on the Southern, and over 20 per cent. on 
the Western; yet the Western, by reason of its low fixed 
charges, still has a sufficient margin of net income to pay 
its 7 per cent. dividend out of earnings. To restore the 
Pacific dividend to 5 per cent. only requires an increase of 
14 per cent. in net income per mile. To provide this much, 
however, requires gross receipts of between £1,600 and 





£1,700 per mile on the assumption of a working ratio of 
60 per cent. of receipts. Now the best figure which the 
Pacific has ever been able to show was £1,650 per mile in 
1908-9. To pay 7 per cent. requires gross receipts of £1,760 
per mile, Therefore, though the Pacific will probably be 
able to return to 5 per cent. dividends during the next two 
or three years the chance of its being able to pay 7 per cent. 
again is very small. Nevertheless, the small amount of the 
ordinary capital means that a very small improvement in 
the earning power of the company will make a great differ- 
ence to the margin available for the ordinary stockholders. 
For this reason Buenos Ayres and Pacific Ordinary stock will 
always be more speculative than either Western, Great 
Southern, or Central Argentine ordinary. 


THe Fatt 1n Minine SHares. 

In a market where the bulk of the dealings are of the 
speculative order, anything which causes liquidation is 
bound to have a very great effect on prices, for the reduction 
of speculative commitments is not generally accompanied by 
any buying on the part of the public, and bear sales are 
freely indulged in, because the public never enters 
speculative markets when prices sare tumbling down. 
Nevertheless, a time like the present offers a much better 
chance of speculating with success, than, when the boom has 
been worked up by the finance houses. The Kaffir share 
market is largely dealt in by Paris, and the slump there has 
been responsible for the greater part of London selling. 
How great has been the fail is shown by the following com- 
parison of prices :— 


Last 
Highest and Price Year's 

Share. Lowest end Oct. Fall Now Div. 

to end Sept. Sept. 12. per 

Finance’ share. 

Central Mining.. - £12 §113 83 lls 9 8 1g 98 6/- 
Cons. Gold Fields .. £1 444 3% 4s 38 ve 3s 5/6 

Gen. Mining & wisenss £1 lis te ls ls ok ] 
Goerz .. £ ls Fy té we 6 2 7 
Johanb’g. Consol. .. £1 lis té8 Lys 1 ts 1 1/- 
Rand Mines .. eo 5- 7% 5% 6% 6fe 0 ots OG IM- 
Gold, 

Brakpan .. oo & 4% = 46 3k fe 3 8 3/- 
East Rand Prop. - £1 3330 «238 238 288 fs 298 4/6 
Ferreira Deep .. £1 3k 38 ate 38 % 634 se 
Meyer and Ch: iriton « eo £1 5k 4 5 4% 4 44 9/- 
Modderfont cin. £4 «12% «104 12% 114 te 116 20/- 
Robinson . os ie ae 64 3a 38 38 d 3g 25 - 
Knights .. » & 34 2% dr's 26 ts |= oD 7/- 
Main Reef We mt < ae lg lk 1g 1 é t8 3/- 
Van Ryn. as io 4ve 3% 318 34 ts 3st 9- 
All the gold mining shares are dividend payers, and all 


the finance companies except two. Goerz paid a 2s. dividend 
on 1910, and General Minings paid 3s. in 1910 and Is. 6d. 
in 1911. Dividends on these depend more or less on the 
activity of the share market. The point brought out by the 
above table is the extent of the fall since the end of 
September, caused entirely by market liquidation. Most of 
the shares are below the lowest touched this year, previous 
to September 30th For those who can afford to take a few 
shares off the market, the level of prices offers an 
opportunity. Contango rates are very high, or market 
speculators would be carrying over shares to a greater ex- 
tent than is the case, in the expectation of an improvement, 
which is certain to come, in nine cases out of ten, as soon 
as the Paris Bourse regains its equilibrium. 
LucELLUM. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established 1849. 


Total Funds over . © 
Annual Income over - . 





£28, $00,000 
£3, 600, 000 


1. The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every year. 

3. Policies free from restrictions regaraing travel, residence, or 
occupation. 

4. Surrender values granted after 2 year’s premiums paid, on 
most liberal scale. 

5. Cash surplus divided for 1911—£888,911. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policy-holders in 63 years exceed £35.000,000. 

& The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 
Examples of Whole Life Pelicies for £1,000—25 years in force—on 

the basis of the 1911 Bonus Distributien. 








Age at Annual Total Surrender Fully paid-up 

Entry. Premiums. Bonuses. | Value. _with Profit it_ option. 
Zs. d., z t << 

20 Years. 1814 2 677 | §11 1,136 

- « 2418 666 670 1,189 

40 ,, 32 4 2 661 } 858 1,241 

50s 4418 4 | 624 ___1,022 } 1,271 


ASSURANCES ENDOWMENT / ASSURANCE, CHILDREN'S 
ENDOWMENTS & EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Full particulars from—Chief Office for the United Kingdom— 


LONDON, E.c. 


37, Threadmeedic Street, 








_ceQQthRabbauar, 
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practically its own “ 


Z dull. 


out of order. 


Z to any size grate. 


stoker ” ; 


Telephone—Bank 8125. 
Telegrams—" Sufism, London.” 


SAVE HALF 


By using Houghton’s = ~~ 
ADJUSTABLE GRATE. 


It fits any Fireplace, and you can fix it yourself 
without any structural alterations. 


It will give you a steady fire which will not blaze away up the chimney, 
but which will burn to the last cinder, and impart a sense of cheerfulness 
to a room which cannot be obtained when a bar grate is used. 


the fire feeds itself, and will not burn 
There is always a blazing welcome for you. 


Its construction is simplicity itself, and it can be adapted 


FULL PARTICULARS ON RECEIPT OF POST-CARD— 


DEVON & CO., 
32, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


a 
MAAN 


soem 









It is 


It will never get 


& UPWARDS. 





is paved with Good Digestion. 


BRAGG S CHARCOAL 


purifies the system and is invaluable for INDIGESTION, Flatulence, 

cidity, Heartburn, Impure Breath, and Diarrhoea. Recommended 
by Doctors. Of all Chemists & Stores, Biscuits, I/-, 2/- & 4/- tin; 
Powder, 2/- & 4/- per bottle ; Lozenges, 1/14 tin ; Capsule: @8, 2 - per box. 
J. L. BRAGG, LTD., 14, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 








FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. rta., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 











oO PARENTS and GUARDIANS, 
YNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secre- 
tary, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 
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Invaluable for 
Throat and Voice 


Send penny for Sample to 
the Sole Manufacturers: 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 


g Liverroot and Lonpon. 
L (Name this paper ) J 
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THE HATFIELD. 


Fine reproduction of Bedstead in 
Stuart style. Finished antique 
colour. 3{t. wide, £3 12s. Gd. 


THE CRANLEY. 
Mahogany Bedstead, fitted with 


improved rigid iron sides. 
it wide - - £2 7s. 6a. 
4ft. 6in. wide - £4 17s. 6d. 





STORY & TRIGGS 





i 


The Pioneers of the New 


WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, or 
Mahogany, and beautifully finished in antique tones. 


For many [Illustrations and Prices see 
“ REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE”* 
just gubUshed by Story & Triggs, may be had free on 
applitation. 


til & Msivcrcesens Bd 152- ae eee Victoria Street, London, EC, 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














eeciniees Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


" : Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.’ 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookeraft, London.” 


LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE = J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


AT BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgAL RESIDENCE. 
mony form of Bath. 








Sun | Loange. 
BOURN EMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and maeinonne, 35/6 to 3 guineas wary. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier: Ist- Gites moderate, 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 











BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL MET ‘ROPOL E. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL, 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. oetiemen. 
EDINSURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 





FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eas. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


I LFRACOMBE. 
COREE OOD ) PRIVATE HOTEL. 





120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


LEEDs. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





HOTEL METROPOLE. 


‘LLAN ELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 





J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 








MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 


-“MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf L inks (18 holes), 


SMEDLEY’ Ss HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Duntfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. Golf 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. 6d. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 


massage. Send for Prospectus. UC. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First- class Saath hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone § 8 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. _ Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. . 647. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 


120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., ete., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs _K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER, 
HAR ‘RISON’ 8 VICTORIA ‘HOTEL, Broad St., Is t-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


TO LET. 


A LARGE, quiet, and fully furnished COMMITTEE ROOM, 

with Electric Light, situated close to Victoria Station, to be sub-let 
occasionally for Committees, Meetings, or Social Gatherings. Size, 30 ft. 
by 18ft.—Apply, stating requirements, to “Max,” Nation Office, 
14. _Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W C. 


NOTICE 


ONDON POSITIVIST soc IE TY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7 
4 Mr. 8. H. Swinny, = “General Characteristics of the Eighteenth Century. 











Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





£7 3s. 6d. ALPINE SPORTS, MONT SOLEIL. 
Price includes second class return ticket and hotel 
accommodation, Plans and particulars from 

ALPINE Sports s Lo. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, S.W, 


NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. per ANNUM. Foreien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed ‘“ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”” London. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page | 19 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter j 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions oe 8d. per line. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1912-13, ‘‘Studies in Old Furniture and China’’), Essay 
Class (subject for 1912-13, ‘“‘An Elementary Course on Psychology ’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c 
The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 
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First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Chassical Education 


Alt 


e@- 
rashit Illustrated 
caffo Pros poste 


Ss 
T coLLese: R. L. AQER, M.A. 


(Late Eshibitioner of Rugby School and 











Echolar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford), Headmaaeter. 











BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CopHaM. Head Master, F. J.R. 
Henpy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 








For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 








THE 


paturday Westminster 


This week’s issue will be a Specia] Literary Number, 
and will be enlarged to 


TWENTY PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
In addition to the regular features, the issue will contain 


The Second Instalment of Mr. Robert Crozier Long’s 
Series of Articles on 


The ALLEGED DECADENCE of BRITAIN. 
No. Il,_THE JEREMIAHS, 


A Sketch: The Mountain and the Mine, 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


Short Stories: 
JOHN MASSINGHAM AMESBURY, 
By J. D. Beresford. 
THE DYING OF BALTIMORE DE 


CLERMONTONNERRE, 
By Viola Maurice Woods. 


Special Reviews of Mr. John Galsworthy’s New 
Essays, and of other books of literary 
interest. 


AUTUMN NOVELS. 


MILITARY ARTICLES. | GALLERY NOTES. 
PROBLEMS & PRIZES. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. FOOTBALL. 


TWENTY PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. Nov. 2. 


Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 














THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XI. OF THE NATION 


is now ready, and may be obtained 
free on application to the Manager. 











LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management cf the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 


Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 

7th November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





BAPMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss 3, M. BAKER, B.A. (London', 
(Successor to Miss Bertlett ) 








‘~PERFECTOS’ 
NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made, 


10 ror 6d, 50 ror 2/6 
20 .. Ij- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
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Haydn’s :Dictionary of Dates 
And Universal Information. 
Half Calf, 25/- net; 


Comprising: Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—the Origin and Development of Arts and Learning— 
The Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions of various Nations in different epochs, with special reference to the History 
and Achievements of the British Empire. 


IT IS ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE. 


25th EDITION. Medium 8vo, Cloth, 21/- net; 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





THE LOVERS Eden Phillpotts 


‘‘ The scenes are laid in the Devonshire which Mr. Phillpotts 
knows so thoroughly, and more than one of its details bear the 
stamp of history rather than of fiction. It is a wholly delightful 
story, and we shall be very much surprised if most people do not 
enjoy it just as much as we did.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THOSE OTHER DAYS 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


‘““Where he is handling mysteries Mr. Oppenheim is un- 
surpassed, and he certainly has the knack of handling the 
commonplace in a fresh and interesting manner.’’—Scotsman. 


SEAFORD’S SNAKE Bertram Mitford 


Quite as strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. Mitford has 
written. A most readable and engrossing book. 


THE OPEN DOOR Fred M. White 


Mr. Fred M. White is one of the most versatile of novelists, 
and this new story from his pen is one of remarkable ingenuity. 


THE TRUSTEE Harold Bindloss 


‘““The author’s description of climate, scenery, conditions, 
manners, and characters have, however, the impress of reality. 
They form a vigorous and truthful picture of a section of 
‘Canada in the Making.’ ’’—Scotsman. 


VIOLET DUNSTAN L. G. Moberly 


An admirable story, charmingly and skilfully told, by an author 
who knows how to depict the emotions of modern humanity. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE RIVER 
Edgar Wallace 


Mr. Wallace brings out with a remarkably realistic touch the 
grim humour, the pathos, and the tragedy of uncivilised Africa. 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND Louis Tracy 


‘** The tale is brightly told and captivates the reader’s fancy. 
The author can give the simplest romance a vivid quality, and 
‘ Mirabel’s Island’ is in a charming vein.”’—Manchester Courier. 
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Full or Tree Calf, 31/6 net. 


































NATURE BOOKS. 


By CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE 

‘* Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has a power second only to Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling of putting himself into the skins of animals and 
realising the picturesque struggles which constitute their life 7 
history; he has an amazing power of understanding.” 


—Daily Mail. ~ 
THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 


“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often 
adventured among the wild beasts of the land and sea; and we 
hope to do so many times in the future. It is an education not 
to be missed by those who have the chance. Mr. Roberts loves 
his wild nature, and his readers, both old and young, should 
love it with him.’’—Atheneum. 


THE BACKWOODSMEN 


‘There are few writers who could hold a reader’s attention 
with a story of a squirrel, a weasel, and a hawk, but Mr, 
Roberts’ methods are perfectly fascinating.” —Bystander. 


KINGS IN EXILE 


‘Mr. Roberts is well and honourably known for his stories 
of animal life, but we can promise his admirers that, greedily ag 
they may have devoured ‘ The House in the Water,’ their eyes 
will, if possible, be still more firmly riveted to the page when 
they get into the thick of this fine book, with its most helpful 
illustrations.’’—Hvening Standard. 


NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 


“Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts is one the unique writers of the 
modern natural history school. There is a fascination about hig 
sketches that one seldom finds in any other author’s works.” — 

—Dundee Courier, 


MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 


“ Picturesque, full of character, instructive, entertaining, 
often thrilling—sure to be received with the same pleasure as its 
predecessors have been.”’ 

—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 


WARD, LOCK @ CO.’S 


WONDER BOOK. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
Ninth Year of issue. 
Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 3s. 6d.; in handsome cloth gilt 
binding, 5s. Twelve Coloured Plates. 264 Pages. 
300 Illustrations. 

From the first issue of this favourite Annual the constant 
aim has been to present for the delight and entertainment of the 
little ones THE BEST, AND ONLY THE BEST, in picture 
verse, and story. The TWELVE COLOURED PLATES are all 
dainty works of art. The full-page and other tinted drawings 
in the text number nearly THREE HUNDRED, making the 
volume the most sumptuous gift book for children issued at @ 
moderate price. 
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NOVEMBER 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES BY ELLEN TERRY 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


TEN COMPLETE STORIES BY NOTABLE AUTHORS. 
MANY FINE ARTICLES FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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